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THE  HIPPOCRATIC  OATH  IN  ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND ♦ 

SANFORD  V.  LARKEY 

Of  all  medical  writings  there  is  probably  none  so  well  known  as 
the  Hippocratic  Oath,  and  in  all  ages  it  has  been  a  guide  to  the 
physician  in  his  relations  to  his  patient  and  to  society.  Even  in 
our  own  times  it  is  held  up  as  embodying  the  essential  ethical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  medical  profession,  although  some  of  its  provisions 
are  obviously  not  applicable  to  modern  conditions,  representing  as 
they  do  the  very  specific  obligations  of  a  guild-like  system.  It  is 
of  interest  that  in  Elizabethan  England  these  very  passages  are 
omitted  by  one  writer,  John  Securis,  when  discussing  the  Oath  in 
relation  to  the  current  problems  of  medical  practice. 

For  in  sixteenth  century  England  the  Hippocratic  Oath  was,  as 
in  all  periods,  a  model  to  the  physician,  and  of  all  the  Hippocratic 
writings  was  the  most  frequently  printed  in  English.  Their  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Oath  and  of  Hippocrates  may  be  seen  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  one  of  the  versions : 

“  The  othe  of  Hippocratus  which  he  gave  unto  his  desiples 
and  scollers,  which  professing  Phisicke  and  Chirurgerie,  is 
very  worthie  to  be  observed  and  kept  faithfullie,  of  everie 
true  and  honest  Artest,  although  he  himself e  were  but  a 
heathen  man,  and  without  the  true  knowledge  of  the  living 

•Read  before  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  History  Club,  the  Institute  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  December  2,  1935. 
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God,  yet  for  his  noble  and  excellent  skil  in  Phisicke  and  Chi- 
rurgerie,  he  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  of  us  his  posteritie, 
but  to  be  had  in  an  honorable  remembrance  for  ever.”  ^ 

The  only  other  work  of  Hippocrates  known  to  have  been  printed  in 
English  earlier  was  a  rearrangement  of  the  Aphorisms  ‘  Although 
the  ideas  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  were  known  in  English  through 
the  writings  of  others,  the  only  other  works  that  I  know  of  as  printed 
in  English  were  the  Prognostic^  and  the  Discourse  on  Humane 
Nature.*  Of  course  the  Works  were  available  in  Latin  editions  as 
early  as  1525.® 

There  were  four  English  versions  of  the  Oath  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  the  earliest  known  appearing  in  John  Securis’  A  Detection 
and  Querimonie  of  the  daily  enormities  and  abuses  committed  in 
physick,  London,  1566.  Securis  gives  part  of  the  Latin  text  by 
Janus  Comarius  and  an  English  translation.  The  chief  interest  in 
this  version  lies  in  the  way  Securis  relates  it  to  the  questions  of  his 
own  day,  for,  as  the  title  of  his  book  tells  us,  he  is  attacking  the 
abuses  of  medicine.  His  work  will  be  considered  later. 

The  next  version  was  in  Thomas  Newton’s  The  Olde  mans  Die- 
tarie,  1586,  while  there  were  two  more  in  surgical  books  in  1588 
and  1597.  These  are  in  John  Read’s  translation  of  Arcaeus’  A 
most  excellent  method  of  curing  woundes  and  Peter  Lowe’s  The 
whole  course  of  chirurgerie.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Oath 
reached  a  wide  circle  of  medical  readers.  These  four  versions  differ 
markedly  from  each  other,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  are  independent 
translations,  each  one  exhibiting  certain  individual  variations  that 
make  them  of  especial  interest  in  themselves.  These  changes  either 
give  a  different  interpretation  to  certain  passages  of  the  Oath,  as  we 

*  From  John  Read’s  translation  of  Arcaeus,  A  most  excellent  and  compendious 
method  of  curing  woundes,  London,  1588.  Misprints  corrected. 

*  In  H.  Lloyd’s  translation  of  John  XXI,  The  treasury  of  healths,  London  [1550?]. 

*  Peter  Lowe  in  his  The  whole  course  of  chirurgerie,  London,  1597,  included  not 
only  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  (see  hg.  7,  8)  but  also  the  Presages  of  divine 
Hippocrates. 

*  This  was  one  of  five  treatises  mThe  key  to  unknowns  knowledge,  London,  1599, 
from  the  translation  of  John  de  Bourges. 

*  Hippocratis  Coi  Medicorum  Omnium  longe  Principis,  octoginta  Volumina. 
[Colophon]  Romae  ex  aedibus  Francisci  Minitii,  1525. 
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know  it  in  modern  translations,  or  add  further  injunctions,  which, 
while  not  in  the  original,  are  in  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Hippocratic  physician.®  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  reproductions 
for  all  of  the  variant  passages. 

The  first  difference  that  is  of  importance  is  a  phrase  defining  the 
relation  of  the  student  to  the  master  who  taught  him  the  art.  You 
will  remember  that  Francis  Adams  translates  this  passage : 

“  to  reckon  him  who  taught  me  this  Art  equally  dear  to  me 
as  my  parents,  to  share  my  substance  with  him,  and  relieve 
his  necessities  if  required;  ”  ' 

This  appears  to  be  repetitious,  and  the  English  writers  avoid  this  by 
giving  a  broader  meaning.  Thus  Newton  says : 

“  That  I  shall  yeeld  and  give  unto  my  Maister,  of  whom  I 
have  bene  taught,  and  by  whom  I  have  bene  trayned  in  this 
Art,  no  lesse  reverence  and  duetie,  then  to  myne  own  natural 
Father  that  begat  me.  That  I  shalbe  conversant  in  life  with 
him:  And  that  I  shall  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  and 
abilitie,  minister  unto  him  all  such  things  as  I  shall  under¬ 
stand  he  hath  need  of.”  ® 

This  may  more  nearly  represent  the  meaning  of  the  original  Greek, 

K<u  fiiov  KoivwT€(rOai. 

Nowhere  in  the  original  versions  of  the  Oath  is  there  any  men¬ 
tion  of  treatment  of  the  poor,  but  Newton  modifies  the  passage  on 
teaching  the  art  to  the  sons  of  his  teacher,  without  fee  or  covenant, 
to  read : 

“  That  I  shal  not  be  squeimish  to  bestow  my  skill  in  this  Arte 
upon  the  poore  and  needie,  freely,  without  either  fee  or  other 
covenant  certainly  agreed  upon.” 

There  is  authority  for  such  a  statement  in  the  Precepts  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  which  says : 

•These  are  reproduced  in  figs.  1-8. 

•Francis  Adams,  The  Genuine  Works  of  Hippocrates,  London,  1849. 

'  In  this  and  in  the  following  quotations  the  original  spelling  and  punctuation 
have  been  retained,  except  for  lengthening  of  contractions,  and  modernizing  of  cer¬ 
tain  tjrpographical  features  (s;  v  and  u;  i  and  j). 
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“  I  urge  you  not  to  be  too  unkind,  but  to  consider  carefully 
your  patient’s  superabundance  or  means.  Sometimes  give 
your  services  for  nothing,  calling  to  mind  a  previous  bene¬ 
faction  or  present  satisfaction.  And  if  there  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  serving  one  who  is  a  stranger,  in  financial  straits, 
give  full  assistance  to  all  such.  For  where  there  is  love  of 
man,  there  is  also  love  of  the  art.”  * 

There  is  also  a  similar  admonition  in  one  of  the  Arabic  versions : 

“  A  doctor  must  be  prepossessing  and  charitable,  soft-speak¬ 
ing,  accessible  and  keen  on  caring  for  the  poor  and  indigent 
sick.  He  must  ask  them  neither  salary  nor  recompense.” 

Such  an  attitude  is  certainly  one  of  the  ideals  of  medicine,  and  really 
belongs  in  an  ethical  document. 

In  discussing  the  rules  for  treatment  of  the  sick,  both  Newton  and 
Lowe  again  interpolate  a  rather  striking  thought  on  prolonging  the 
patient’s  illness.  We  all  know  that  this  is  a  charge  that  is  sometimes 
unfairly  made  against  the  doctor,  and  it  evidently  was  made  in  those 
days.  Newton  says: 

“  That  I  shal  not  deferre,  ne  linger  my  cure  longer  then  I 
neede,  keeping  my  Patient  thereby  the  longerwhile  in  grief 
and  paine :  and  that  I  shall  not  offer  any  wrongfull  dealing 
to  any  maner  of  person.” 

There  is  one  Latin  manuscript  that  expresses  the  same  idea.^^ 

Peter  Lowe  is  very  precise  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  poison.  He 
swears : 

“  That  I  shall  minister  no  poyson,  neither  councell  nor  teach 
poyson,  nor  the  composing  thereof,  to  any.” 

There  is  one  injunction  that  appears  only  in  Lowe,  but  it  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  certainly  a  good  bit  of  advice  to  the  young 
medical  student : 

*  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  Hippocrates  with  an  English  translation,  The  Lodb  Classical 
Library,  London  and  New  York,  1923,  Vol.  I,  p.  319. 

“  From  Al-GhafigI,  Isis,  XXII,  1934,  p.  223. 

''  See  the  Latin  text  in  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  The  Doctor’s  Oath,  Cambridge,  1924, 
p.  35. 
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“  I  shall  patiently  sustaine  the  injuries,  reproaches,  and  loath- 
somenesse  of  sick  men,  and  all  other  base  raylings;  and 
that  I  shall  eschew  as  much  as  I  may,  all  venerious  lascivious- 
nesse.” 

Again  we  find  such  a  thought  in  an  Arabic  paraphrase,^*  and  also  in 
an  early  Latin  manuscript/*  The  Arabic  text  is : 

“  He  should  be  patient  of  insults,  because  many  mad  and 
melancholic  persons  meet  us  with  such,  wherein  we  should 
bear  with  them,  knowing  that  such  conduct  does  not  proceed 
from  them  but  is  really  caused  by  a  disease  external  to  their 
proper  nature.” 

Lowe,  continuing,  then  makes  a  curious  mis-reading  of  the  section 
dealing  with  secrecy,  combining  part  of  the  previous  sentence  with 
the  first  of  the  next  to  achieve  this  idea : 

“  Moreover  I  protest,  be  it  man,  woman,  or  servant,  who  is 
my  patient,  to  cure  them  of  all  things  that  I  may  see  or  heare 
either  in  mind  or  manners.” 

Otherwise  the  secrecy  clause  is  practically  the  same  in  all. 

The  imprecation  on  violating  the  Oath  is  so  expressed  by  Read 
that  it  applies  even  to  his  patients ! 

“  God  graunt  that  as  I  truelie  observe  and  keepe  this  my 
oath,  I  may  have  prosperous  successe  in  my  Arte  and  living. 
And  according  to  the  performance  heereof,  each  man  may 
sounde  my  perpetuall  praise.  But  if  I  transgresse  and  breake 
the  same,  I  wish  to  God  that  in  all  my  cures  and  other  affaires 
I  may  have  evill  successe,  and  that  everie  one  may  discom¬ 
mend  mee  to  the  worldes  ende.” 

The  variations  found  in  these  English  translations  can  in  most 
cases  be  traced  back  to  some  earlier  version,  but  they  are  not  all 
found  in  any  single  text,  so  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  sources  of 
our  English  writers. 

'*From  Ibn  abi  Usaybia  as  quoted  by  Jones,  The  Doctor’s  Oath,  p.  59. 

Ernst  Hirschfeld,  Deontologische  Texts  des  friihen  Mittelalters,  Archiv  fur 
Geschichte  der  Medizin,  Bd.  20,  Heft  4,  Leipzig,  Johann  Ambrosius  Barth,  1928, 
p.  368. 
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That  the  Oath  was  of  more  than  literary  interest  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  an  almost  legal  sense  is  seen  in  its  application  by  John 
Securis.  As  I  have  said,  he  omits  the  portions  that  deal  with  the 
relation  of  the  student  to  his  master,  with  teadiing,  and  with  the 
penalties  for  violation  of  the  Oath,  but  emphasizes  the  rest  of  the 
Oath,  the  more  practical  aspects. 

“  Nowe  therfore,  before  I  speake  of  the  abuses  and  enormi¬ 
ties  of  phisike,  I  wil  shew  and  declare  first,  what  is  the  part 
office  and  condition  of  a  good  Phisition.  Thus  doyng  I  wyl 
first  alledge  of  Hippocratis  Itisiurandum,  that  is,  the  oth  that 
Hipocrates  wold  that  every  phisition  shuld  take  before  he 
practise  any  phisike.  I  wil  not  recite  the  hole  chapter,  but 
the  chiefest  parte  first  in  latin,  than  in  english.  Caeterum 
quod  ad  aegros  attinet  sanandos,  dietam  ipsis  constituam  pro 
facultate,  et  iuditio  meo  commodam,  omneque  detrimentum 
et  iniuriam  ab  eis  prohibebo.  Neque  vero  ullius  preces  apud 
me  adeo  validae  fuerint,  ut  cuipiam  venenum  sum  propina- 
turus,  neque  etiam  ad  hanc  rem  consilium  dabo.  Similiter 
autem  neque  mulieri  taliun  vulvae  [text  has  vulnae]  subdi- 
titium  ad  corrumpendum  conceptum  vel  foetum  dabo.  Porro 
praeterea,  sancte  vitam  et  artem  meam  conservabo.  Nec  vero 
calculo  laborantes  secabo,  sed  viris  chirurgiae  operariis,  eius 
rei  faciendae  locum  dabo.  In  quascunque  autem  domos  in- 
grediar,  ob  utilitatem  aegrotantium  intrabo,  ab  omnique 
iniuria  voluntaria  inferenda,  et  corruptione  cum  alia,  turn 
praesertim  operum  venereorum  abstinebo,  sive  muliebria,  sive 
virilia,  liberorumve  hominum  aut  servorum  corpora  mihi 
contigerint  curanda.  Quaecunque  vero  inter  curandum  videro 
aut  audivero,  imo  etiam  ad  medicandum  non  adhibitus  in 
communi  hominum  vita  cognovero,  ea  siquidem  efferre  non 
contulerit,  tacebo,  et  tanquam  arcana  apud  me  continebo. 
The  englishe  is  this :  And  as  concemyng  the  curyng  of  the 
sycke,  I  will  ordeyn  and  devise  for  them  as  good  a  diete  as 
shall  lye  in  my  power  and  judgement.  And  I  will  take  hede 
that  thei  fal  in  no  domage  nor  hurte.  Nor  yet  any  mans 
praiers  shall  so  much  prevail  with  me,  that  I  geve  poyson  to 
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any  man,  neither  will  I  counsaile  any  man  so  to  do.  Like¬ 
wise  I  will  geve  no  maner  of  medicine  to  any  woman  with 
chylde  to  destroy  her  childe.  Moreover  I  will  use  my  life 
and  science  godly.  I  will  not  cut  those  that  have  the  stone, 
but  I  will  commit  that  thyng  onely  to  the  Surgions.  In  what 
house  so  ever  I  shall  come  in,  my  commyng  shalbe  for  the 
pacients  commoditie  and  profite.  And  I  wil  refraine  will¬ 
ingly  from  doying  any  hurt  or  wronge,  and  from  falshode, 
and  chiefly  from  venereous  actes,  what  kynd  of  bodies  soever 
it  shal  chance  me  to  have  in  cure :  whether  it  be  of  men  or 
women,  of  fre  or  bond  servants.  And  whatsoever  I  shal  see 
or  heare  among  my  cures  (yea  although  I  be  not  sought  nor 
called  to  any)  whatsoever  I  shall  know  among  the  people,  if 
it  be  not  lauful  to  be  uttered,  I  shal  kepe  close,  and  kepe  it  as 
a  secrete  unto  my  self  e :  ” 

The  purpose  of  his  book  was  to  improve  the  standards  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  particularly  to  curb  the  activities  of  the  quacks,  who  were  a 
menace  then  as  they  are  today.  He  poses  a  question  that  we  still 
find  puzzling :  “  Why  will  the  public  countenance  such  obvious  char¬ 
latans?”  He  says: 

“  Verily  I  muche  mervaile  at  one  thynge  that  many  which  be 
of  the  higher  sort,  reputing  them  selves  to  be  of  no  small 
gravitie  and  wisedom  will  sometymes  geve  credite  to  suche 
lewde  persons,  counterfayting  the  phisitions.  In  dede  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  be  partly  deceived  by  the  vain  persuasions  and 
faire  flattering  speche  of  suche  fellowes.  Their  communica¬ 
tion  is  so  faire,  swete,  gentill,  plesant  and  amiable :  and  their 
promise  and  waranting  so  earnest  and  great,  that  they  will  go 
nye  to  deceave  the  wisest  man  that  is,  yf  he  have  not  the  more 
grace,  and  be  very  ware  of  them.” 

But  he  also  criticizes  the  medical  men  themselves  for  their  behaviour, 
citing  as  rules  of  conduct  not  only  the  provisions  of  the  Oath,  but 
other  ethical  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  of  his  own  master, 

**  Sig.  The  quotations  from  Securis  are  taken,  by  permission,  from  a 

copy  of  the  1566  edition,  in  the  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California. 

"  Sig.  Cj-C,*. 
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Jacobus  Sylvius.  He  quotes  the  Precepts  of  Hippocrates  in  regard 
to  consultations.  One  of  his  criticisms  is  still  valid. 

“  Some  there  be  also  (leste  I  wene  that  other  men  should 
learne  their  cunning)  that  wil  rather  scrible  then  write  a 
recept,  and  will  make  such  dashes  and  strange  abbreviations 
in  theyr  billes,  that  theyr  writinge  semeth  rather  to  be  ara- 
bicke,  or  like  the  writinges  of  the  Cabalistes,  then  Latin.  I 
feare  me  that  they  that  write  so,  are  ashamed  of  their  owne 
occupation,  and  feare  leaste  that  if  they  shoulde  write  playne, 
their  errours  and  faultes  should  be  espied.  He  that  is  a  playne 
man  will  deale  playnelye,  will  speake  playnely,  and  write 
playnely.” 

He  speaks  feelingly  of  the  greed  of  some  physicians : 

“  Item,  some  phisitions  ther  be,  that  be  so  greedy  and  of  so 
an  unsaciable  desier,  that  they  care  and  passe  not  in  what 
daunger  they  caste  them  selves  in,  what  shame  and  damage 
they  sustain,  so  that  thei  may  have  many  cures,  wher  som- 
times  one  would  suffice  them  well  enough  and  be  more  per- 
chaunce  then  they  can  well  bring  to  passe.  They  be  so  covet¬ 
ous  that  they  wold  have  all,  and  do  al  them  selfe,  and  they 
have  envy  many  tymes  at  other  honest  men  having  cures, 
when  they  have  none.  Thys  doinge  verelye  they  bringe  them 
selves  in  greate  contempte,  and  dothe  as  it  were  abate  and 
blemishe  the  honorable  science  of  phisicke,  which  requireth 
rather  to  be  sought  earnestly  with  greate  sute,  with  humilitie, 
reverence  and  prayinge,  then  to  be  offered,  and  as  it  were 
objected  imdiscretely  to  every  man,  and  in  every  place,  lyke 
a  blinde  harpers  songe  or  a  Pedlars  packe.  The  common 
proverbe  saith,  that  offered  service  stynketh.  And  I  have 
harde  oftentymes  saye,  that  phisicke  unles  it  be  earnestly 
sought  and  well  payde  for,  it  will  never  prosper  nor  woorke 
well  with  the  pacientes,  I  meane  not  by  this  but  that  the 
Phisition  muste  be  alwayes  liberall  and  mercifull  to  the  poore, 
on  whom  his  living  dependeth  not  but  on  the  rich.” 


”Sig.  Cj. 


”  Sig. 
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There  had  been  earlier  efforts  to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1518,  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  Humanist,  Thomas  Linacre,  had  done  a  great 
deal  to  better  conditions  in  London,  the  College  having  the  duty  of 
examining  and  licensing  those  to  practise  physic  within  seven  miles 
of  London.  Although  this  privilege  was  extended  to  all  of  England 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1523,  it  appears  that  it  was  not 
being  properly  enforced  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Securis  is  most  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  relaxing  of  educational  requirements,  charging  that 
many  who  presumed  to  be  physicians  based  their  knowledge  solely 
on  what  they  read  in  works  available  in  English.  He  inveighs 
against  such  unlearned  persons  with  typical  Elizabethan  vigor : 

“  Then  were  it  a  great  foly  for  us  to  bestow  so  much  labor 
and  study  all  our  lyfe  tyme  in  the  scholes  and  universities,  to 
breake  cure  braynes  in  readynge  so  many  authours,  to  be  at 
the  lectures  of  so  many  learned  menne,  yea  and  the  greatest 
follye  of  all  were,  to  procede  in  any  degree  in  the  Universi¬ 
ties  with  our  great  coste  and  charges,  when  a  syr  John  lacke 
latin  a  pedler,  a  weaver,  and  oftentymes  a  presumptuous 
woman,  shall  take  uppon  them  (yea  and  are  permytted)  to 
mynyster  Medicine  to  all  menne,  in  every  place,  and  at  all 
tymes.  O  tempora,  O  mores,  O  Deum  immortalem.” 

To  remedy  these  faults  he  proposes  a  law  of  seven  articles,  govern¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  mid¬ 
wives,  and  providing  punishment  for  unlicensed  practitioners : 

Seven  Articles  concerning  the  ministration  and  use  of 
Phisike. 

The  fyrst. 

It  were  very  mete,  expedient  and  necessary  that  no  phisi- 
tion  shoulde  practice  phisicke  in  any  dioces,  unles  he  were 
fyrste  allowed  by  some  universitie:  or  at  the  leaste  having 
sufficient  learninge  in  the  saide  science,  he  were  allowed  and 
licensed  by  the  byshop  or  his  chaunceloure  in  that  dioces 
wherin  he  dwelleth. 
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The  second. 

It  were  good  and  necessarye  that  no  Surgion  shoulde 
practyse  his  surgery,  unles  he  coulde  reade  and  write,  and 
had  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  simples  belonginge  to 
his  art.  And  that  he  presume  not  to  let  bloud  or  undertake 
any  hard  cure,  without  the  physitions  counsell,  if  he  may 
conveniently  have  it. 

The  thyrd. 

That  no  Poticarie  should  minister  of  his  owne  heade,  or 
ordeyne  any  purgation  or  other  composition  of  Phisicke  for 
any  man :  or  that  he  shoulde  prepare  and  make  any  purga¬ 
tion  or  notable  confection,  withoute  the  Phisitions  advyse 
and  counsell,  unles  that  the  Phisition  hadde  fyrst  sene  and 
vewed  the  Ingredientes,  wherof  the  compositions  are  made, 
and  speciallye  the  purgations. 

The  fourthe. 

It  is  not  decent  nor  profitable  for  the  common  weale,  that 
any  ignorant  lewde  or  ill  suspected  person,  be  he  man  or 
woman,  shoulde  be  suffered  to  make,  sell  or  minister  mede- 
cines  to  any  bodie,  but  that  suche  kind  of  persons  (beyng 
duely  examined  and  convycted  by  the  learned  Phisitions  of 
the  dioces)  should  have  condigne  punishment  appoynted 
them  by  the  Byshop  or  his  chauncelour. 

The  fyfthe. 

That  no  Physition  do  take  upon  him  the  name  of  anye 
degree  of  Schole,  as  bachelour,  maister  of  Arte,  or  Doctor: 
or  cause  and  permit  any  writer  or  printer  so  to  terme  him, 
unles  he  can  approve  it  to  be  so  in  dede  by  any  universitie. 

The  syxte. 

That  no  midwife  should  disdayne  to  come  aske  counsell 
of  the  Phisition,  as  often  as  any  woman  beyng  in  laboure 
of  childe,  is  in  danger.  It  were  good  also  that  the  midwives 
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wer  first  swome  to  the  byshoppe,  before  they  take  uppon 
them  their  office. 

The  seventh. 

It  were  also  good  and  expediente  that  (as  the  use  of  Lon¬ 
don  is,  graunted  by  an  acte  of  Parliament)  that  the  Phisi- 
tions  in  every  other  dioces  one  or  two,  or  more,  shold  have 
licence  of  the  by  shop,  to  searche  and  vewe  the  poticaries 
shoppe,  once  a  yere  at  the  leaste,  and  see  whether  their  stuff e 
and  medecines  be  good  and  lawfull  or  not. 

These  Articles  above  rehearsed  I  thought  good  here  to 
allege,  (although  under  correction  of  my  superiors)  because 
that  some  occasion  may  be  geven  to  refourme  the  enormi¬ 
ties  and  abuses  in  the  science  of  Phisicke.  And  here  let  no 
man  think,  that  I  meane  to  speake  any  thing  in  any  point 
against  the  privileges  and  liberties  graunted  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  to  the  company  or  corporation  of  the  Phisitions 
of  London,  for  I  mynde  not,  nor  may  not  medle  with  their 
privileges.^* 

In  all  of  the  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  of  medical  practice 
and  the  position  of  the  doctor,  the  Hippocratic  Oath  was  an  im¬ 
portant  influence  and  served  as  a  basis  of  such  endeavours.  The 
practical  regulations  proposed  by  Securis,  in  line  with  the  legal 
enactments  of  the  time,  were  an  effort  to  realize  the  ideal  doctor  of 
physic  as  portrayed  in  the  Oath,  while  the  English  versions  of  the 
Oath,  with  their  interesting  variations,  would  tend  to  the  same  goal, 
the  greater  integrity  and  dignity  of  the  medical  profession. 
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Hippocrates  his  Oath. 


Cake  Apollo  tke 
ctonjanQ  Alfculapios,  attk 
Hy^  tnn  PanaccaSjtkC 
foniiQl  of  ^EfculopiuMBk 
dl  tke  0OM  ano  (S^oooe^ 
fei to  taHtnrfihCkat  3(6  murk  as  in  me 
(ballpe^o  (b  fdre  as  mp  toogrm  cnt  anB 
auliqKdiamck)ttinoblmic  tperfo^ 
all  tkc  tkinss  contatnco  in  tkis  ^atk  ant 

tntkisHooke.viz. 


CkatS  M  peelB  son  sinckBto  mp 
l^aiSer,ofUkom3kaoekenet8ttgkt«anB 
kp  ttk9  3  bane  bcnetrapnco  in  t^  9rt, 
no  Irflirrcttmttre  ano  onccic^  compne 
sten  natnral  /atker  tkat  krjj^t  ine*Ckae 
3  ikalbeconiinlintt  inltftmitk  kini:9nii 
tkac3  IkaU  tecketttennoHofmppomce 
aim  abOitie ,  minittt  tmto  kimanfutk 
fkmgsas3(kaU  bnoetSanb  kekatkaeco 
oi^ 


Ckat  3  (kallmakenolrtliracrompc  of 
kiB  C^lbtcn,^  of  mpnt  onml^tk^cn, 
D  2  ann 


Fig.  1-4.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  as  it  appeared 
in  Thomas  Newton’s  The  Olde  mans 
Dietarie,  London,  1586. 

(Reproduced  by  permission  of  the 
Huntington  Library) 
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Hippocntes  his  Oath« 

tnnfo  torqrateantcaketfiem* 

3!  noc  bt  Cqtirimtlb  to  bfSott 
nip  null  in  tbio  ^cnpon  tbepooieann 
ncrote,  freelp,  tnicbout  ritbetfee  o^ocbeo 
(ournaatccrtatiilpaneeo  upon. 

‘Cbat  J  lb  il  fretlpinncb{ttllp,aiib  trot* 
Ip  ocliarr  all  mp  ip^ccrpts  aob  ^rrmrt 
unto  mpn?  omne  ano  alfo  to  mp  9|^aiarrs 
Cbilii^ni,  ano  to  other  fiicb  ^cbolcro  as 
b4ue  aDi)icteD,bob»o,  boitno,  ano  fmo^e 
tbcmfclucjto  tbe^tnoirs  ano  Lames  of 
]pbi(telte,8no  not  to  anp  others. 

3In  caring  of  the  ^icke,  3  (banofe  to 
the  ottermoS  of  mp  pomrr.tmomleogr* 
ano  iiiogcmmt,  fa^  things  as  bee  goob, 
luf)olcfomc,roueteigne  9  profitable:  fDbaC 
3  0)01  not  oefitne,  ne  Unger  mp  cure  Irv 
gcr  then  3  neeoe  i  keeping  mp  patient 
thcrebp  the  longermhilc  in  grtrf  9  pamr: 
ano  that  3  (ball  not  offer  anp  mrongfidl 
beaUng  to  anp  maner  of  perfon. 

€1)  jt  3  (ball  not(although  3  be  there* 
Onto  rcqnireo)  giue  oeaolp  popfon  to  anp 
pcrrontncither  rotmfell  t^  fame  to  anp  o« 
thermo;  giue  it  to  anp  bioman  bang  bnt^ 
ci;iloe.to  hill  the  Infant  in  her  mombe* 
'Shat3  (hall  preferue  anoktepebotU 

mp 


Fig.  2 
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Hippocrates  his  Oath. 

mp  Ufe  1110  mpiic  9rte ,  firtt  mo  rlrait 
from  taSebloquit  mo  fImaorr,rao  from 
«U  hirh  octiQoiis  M  map  ittSIp  oi^Htagc 
mo  cmOleimQi  ihc  fame. 

ChiC  3  QmU  hoc  psKfnmc  ro  rot  mp 
pcrteoifrafroOBithibc  ^cosc  ,bii(rp 
fmr  that  action too^ro  ffcilfiilthcnin* 

^:hac,oiicooihathoofc(ecticr3  (hall 
potfQ  thcipacttfrof  mpne  9nr,  31^11 
ontlp  rtihm  mo  carrfiaip  rmptopcmp 
frlft  to  rtUtoc  too  rtnirc  partic  oilra* 
fro>  mppattmt,  onto  oihom  f  fr;  Oihom 
3pnrperc{pgoe» 

ChacathaU  anopoe,  tichtOirmo  ct» 
noonce  all  Opooff .an  letoonelEr^n  0lth(« 
nclle,alOimton  oaUauncranoomcrtomt 
actionf  ,iDhcther  tpep  bee  owmens  boDieo 
tbatahanetn  cnre.o^mens  booiro:  mo 
lobetber  tbep  bctbeboDics  of  /ree,o;of 
a^momen* 

fLhat  ofratibenrr  oaring  the  tpme  of 
mpmrea  (ball  either  (eeo)beare,iqo* 
tbnoiife(befioemp  ciire)ihaU  knooie  is 
rap  mmp  life ,  onoerSmoing  that  thing 
to  be  fuch  as  rrqnirrtb  (ecrrne  mo  Olf  ce, 
a  (bal  not  otter  no;  beOi;ap  to  mp  manec 
ofpcribn^biu  (halhtrttt  frithfttUpkeepe 

Fig.  3 
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Hippocrates  his  Oath, 
(fonanfcn* 

Cotbefe  9rticle«  hi  ebt<  mp 
pjcfcnt  inpne  obeoience  f 

aiTent :  the  mbicb  tf  3i  tnuiolablp  9 
fidlp  eUfToe  atio  ketpe ,  tnp  p^pcr  ano 
2Di<hib  >  tbaciU  things  adorll  in  nip  lift 
as  mmpne  SlneaoDp^ofclfion,  map  tana 
p^ofperons  fnccclft  ann  pappie  enn^ioith 
pnpetaallftmr^mionmr  ano  glo^ :  aa 
roncraniaift ,  if  3!  treacpcrouOp  crania 
grrlTe ,  0;  tnUiiUp  bmm  fbilVBniE^  mp 
firirr,  let  all  things  ^  out  onto  met  ton* 
ttane. 

FINIS. 


Fic.  4 
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The  othe  of  Hlppocratus 

which  he  pue  Tneo  hbficfiplo  and  (collm>w(^pfo» 
fcfiing  Phificke  and  Chinirmie,iiecry  woithic  n 
be  obTooed  and  kcpc  £uthfuUie,o{  cnchc  eras 
and  boneft  AitdAs^aldioiigbc  he  himldfiB 
ef  ere  but  a  headien  man  •  and  without 
dx  tme  knowledp  of  ^  God» 

yet  fix  his  nolde  andexcdlent  f  kil 
in  Muficke  and  Chinugeneybe 
ou^  not  to  be  fo^otten 
of  vs  his  poftcritic^but 
to  be  had  in  an  hono- 
lable  remcmbcSce 
lor  eaes» 

Surcaie  by  Appollo  die  PluCdan  ,  by 
Aiadapins  ,  by  Hgea  •  and  Puiacea :  yea 
andltalmtowitnesallthe  Godsand  Go^ 
ddlai  thattomy  power  I  will  vprighdM 
obfanethismyodie  :  I  will  aocoropte  my 
Maiftcr  which  taught  me  this  aite  t  my  to* 
dierrin  his  afe  heeihall  commaund  my  life*  and  whadb- 
cuer  her  ncedcdi  1  vnll  gpue  it  him « As  kr  h'is  duldren 
I  will  hold  his  (bones  as  roy  brethren>and  if  they  defire  the 
koewlec^  of  this  aite«I  will  teach  it  them  vwthout  (hpent 
or  couenant.!  will  iiilbuA  my  (bnncS)&  my  maiden  lonns* 
yea&fuchasbyhand  wriehungaiciny(€holers&  fwome 
and  adi£hd  to  Phfficke,toe  precepts*rule$*and  whatibener 
chcbelongeth  to  the  knowle^e  oi  the  (aide  profidsion ,  or 
touching  uie  cure  of  difeail's.lwifl  appoint  them  a  diet*  to 
my  power  :  andin  myiuJgeroent  comroodius  .  And  1 
will  defend  them  (lom  hurt  and  uiiuiy ,  ndther  Dull  the  re* 
a  leih  and  petinonsofany  man,Se  th^  neuer  (b  camedy 
io  ranch  prmatle  wi(i^e  to  guiepoyfm  to  any  palbnto 
dnnke  ,  udtbcrwiil  X^ueuiy  coaufeU  or  ciml^thcre* 

tM 

Fig.  S-6.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  from  John  Read’s  translation  of 
Arcaeus’  A  most  excellent  method  of  curing  woundes, 
London,  1588. 

(Reproduced  from  a  copy  of  the  1612  edition 
in  the  Welch  Medical  Library) 
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Uiffeerahu  Oatb. 

vfD^fikiriiimicr  1  wUlicfnictfaeinii^lflrltibli  ofailjr  ftp* 
pofitoo^diebw^orctniijptii^  ofthe  chiUe,iadie 
tinicofi^  life,  Aod  in  nyprorafioo,!  wilt  flicwniy(Ufc 
putc/halMndholy ,  Iwulnoierait  anypcribnthatluidi 
die  ftooe>  but  wUl  cine  place  to  (KMie*<utten  »  iocheaue 
tfacreofyW^  honfe  focttcr  Icomeinto^tfliallbcCo  the  pa¬ 
tient  his  pcofite  •  I  wiUofiarooiniuneToliintarcIietoame 
nunj  will  efchew  all  wickednefle  to  my  power^peciallye 
thevkeofVencrie  «  whether  it  bee  my  chaunce  to  deale 
with  men  or  women/reeman  or  bondferoauntf  whadbeuer 
in  any  core  1  fluU  eidiafce4ieaie/>r  know  yorin  any  other 
inatter,yea  though  1  bee  notaBed  to  the  cure  my  (i^e.  1 
will  kc^  it  fecrct  and  vnrcucaled^  thatfilencetherdnbe 
fxpcdiet.God  graont  that  as  ltnidieabferue&  kcepethta 
tnyoathylmay  heoe  pcolpcroiM  fiicccflc  in  my  Arte 
and  littui&And  acccMingtodiepafeimancehccre- 
ofy  cam  man  may  Ibonde  my  pcrpctuall  praife; 

Butifltranferefle  andbre^theiiunc^ 
wiflitoGodthatin  all  my  cures  and 
odierafiEural  may  haue  euill  file- 
ce(Ic,and  that  cuerieoncmay 
difommend  meeto  die 
worldcs  ende* 

(•*.) 


Klr,iff^ 


Fig,  6 
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C  The  protcftation  and  oath  of  diuinc 
Hippocrates.. 

HiipterMtei dot  voWt-promife  and  pic# 
tell  to  the  great  God  jtppAiDd  his 
two  D  tughters  Higug  and  P^nsJu. 
and  alfo  to  all  the  g^s  and  poddefis,. 
toobferoethccoiuentsoichn  oath,  or 
ables  M'heieia  this  oath  is  earned  • 
written  or  ingrauedyfo fane  as -I  can 
poirible.andro  fatre  as  my  witor  anderflandine  (hall  he« 
able  to  (Uk^  nae,viz.  ihatl  ycild  my  (irUc  trtouarie  and 
debtor  to  t  he  Mai(ierandDo<Sior  who  hath  inftruded  me  TrSataotto 
andihewedmeethisfeienceand  dodlinc,  euen  as  much  fait Maifio. 
or  rather  more  then  to  my  Father  who  hath  begotten  liie, 
and  that  lihali  Hue  and  communicate  with  him  and  fol* 
lowhiniinallneceilities,  which  I  (hall  know  him  to  haue 
fofarrea*  roy  power  (haU  permit,  and  my  gods  lliall  exfi 
tend.  Aifiothat  Iff^lloueandcherilhfaiischildtCnasniy 
brothers, andhisprogenieas mineowne*  Further, that  I 
ihall  teach,  (licw  and  denionftrace  (be  fayde  i^oce  Cgraa  cIbUr% 
Ut)withoutrewatdcorcouenandand  thiac  I  fl^l  gjbc  all 
the  Cannons  rules  and  pneepu^  freely^  vaeifiendfaitb* 
fully  to  my  MaiHer  his  children,as  to  myne  owne,  without 
liiding  or  concealing  any  thingi  and  to  all  Other  SihoUert 
who  (hall  make  the  fame  oath  or  protcftation,  and  to  'Uo 
others,  Alfo  that  in  praiftiHne  and  Wtog  nwfeienreto* 
wardes  the  fteke,!  (hall  vie  on^  things  neceffary,  (b  farie 
at  I  am  able^eod  as  my  fpirit  and  good  vnderftaoding  (hall 

f'iueTntomee,and  that  I  (hail  cure  the  (kke  as  fpeedy  as 
may,  without  dilating  or  profenging  the  Malady*  And 
thatl  (hill  not  doc  any  thing  againft  cquide,  for  hatred, 
anger,enQie,or  malic^to  any  perfoawbatibctter  i  Moreo* 
hi  MB 

Fig.  7-8.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  from  Peter  Lowe’s  The  whole  course 
of  chirurgerie,  London,  1597. 

(Reproduced  from  a  copy  of  the  1612  edition  in  the 
Welch  Medical  Library) 
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The  Oath  of  Hippocrates, 

ucT.thatl  ftiall  miiuller  no  poyfon^  neither  counccll  nor 
Notto  mini,  teach  poyron,nor  the  compoiing  thereof,  to  any  :  Alfo, 
Oa  foyCoa.  th  at  1  ihail  ix>t  giur,  nor  cauK  to  be  giuen,  nor  conlent  that 

To'  .  anything  be  appliedto  a  woman  breeding,  or  bigge  with 
thi4»^  chJd,  todefttoy,or  tnakehetvoydherhuue,  ^tlpro. 
m^to  cauTe  tell  to  keepe  my  Life  and  Science  purely, (incerely  ancl  in. 
aixmneiit.  violabiy ,  wich^  deceipt,  luude,  or  g^e.  And  that  I 
fliallnotc(itte,notincife  anypetfonhauingthe  flone,  buc 
flMUleauetbeiametotbofcthatareeimertia  it  a  and  fur* 
tbermote,  1  {ball  not  enter  into  the  Patients  houlie,  but 
_  .  withptti^letohealeluinrflcthatlfliallpatteotly  fuflaioe 

w^  the  imufiesyteproaches,  and  loathfomneflc  of (kk  tneoMnd 

^  all  other  ba^raylingit  and  that  1  fliall  eicbew  as  niuenasi 
may  ,  all  venierious  lalciuioufoefle*  Moreoiiet  1  ptoteft, 
he  it  Mian,  woman,  or  feruant,  who  is  my  patient,  to  cure 
them  ofallihingt  tharlnuylceor  heue  ciiber  in  mind 
ot  manners, and  1  (hall  not  bewray  that  which  /hould  be 
concealed  and  hidden,  bat  keepe  inuiolable,  with  (ilence, 
neitbetreueale  any  crcauiie,vnderpaioe  of  death.  And 
therefore!  bcfeecn  our  Go^  that  obfeniing  this  Pro* 
^jtLtthe  ttttation.piomife  andTow  iniitciy  and  iouioJably.that  all 
piuc  of  falcC.  chfaigsin  my  life,  in  my  An  and  Science,  may  fucceed 
leduetaiulLfecurely,  healthfully,  and  ptofperoufly  tome,  and  in  the 
of^  end  ttetnall  glory.  to  himtMtfl)aUviolate,trau%re<le 
become  periured,  that  the  comiary  may  happra  vmo 
him,  VIZ.  intierifiCalamidr,  aodcoMhittallinalam* 

Tbt  tmiefthePmtBeim 
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John  Ruhrah  lived  at  eleven  East  Chase  Street.  The  door  to  his 
apartment  bore  his  name  and  a  sign  “  ring  bell  ” — a  command  not 
heeded  by  those  intimates  to  whom  the  door  was  always  open.  His 
study  was  an  inviting  room  with  hardwood  floors  and  the  sort  of 
furnishings  which  coaxed  one  to  sit  down.  Near  the  window  stood 
a  square  desk,  not  crowded  with  unnecessary  material,  upon  which 
lay  a  clean  blotter,  a  few  well  sharpened  pencils,  a  pair  of  long  scis¬ 
sors,  a  fountain  pen  stand  with  two  pens,  a  paper  cutter,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  mucilage.  Toward  one  side  was  an  open-shelf  bookcase 
filled  with  medical  books, — ^pediatrics  of  the  past  and  other  volumes 
dealing  with  the  diseases  of  children.  To  the  far  right  corner  was  a 
floor  lamp  which  threw  good  light  on  the  desk. 

Two  oak  bookcases  with  leaded  panes  lined  one  wall,  these,  too, 
filled  with  many  volumes,  small  in  size  but  big  in  contents.  Above 
these  hung  two  pictures :  one,  a  fine  painting  of  Beatrice  D’Este,  and 
the  other  a  large  photograph  of  Doctor  John  holding  a  fish  taken 
while  on  vacation  in  a  New  York  lake  country.  A  fine  miniature  of 
Dr.  Sudhoff  stood  on  top  of  one  bookcase.  Further  along  the  wall 
hung  pictures  of  former  patients  and  friends  of  long  ago.  Near  the 
door  was  a  crayon  sketch  by  Ann  Kinsolving.  This,  again  was  a 
caricature  of  Doctor  John  examining  a  child, — one  in  which  a 
distressed  mother  held  her  infant  while  Doctor  John  listened  with 
his  stethescope  and  an  older  boy  played  near  with  a  rubber  balloon. 

The  room  was  well  arranged  in  gothic  style,  quiet  and  peaceful. 
Isolated  from  the  outside  world,  it  was  simple  and  refined.  A  cane 
stand  and  a  hat  rack  stood  near  the  door.  Since  his  polio  recovery. 
Dr.  John  could  never  walk  without  the  use  of  a  cane. 

In  another  corner  of  the  room  was  a  talking  machine  filled  with 
classical  music.  Dr.  John  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  music,  particu¬ 
larly  chamber  music  and  the  work  of  Brahms,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Schubert,  Wagner,  Liszt  and  some  of  the  modern  composers  were 
found  in  his  collection.  Music  was  his  avocation,  and  even  though 
he  could  not  play  an  instrument,  he  had  a  passionate  feeling  for  it. 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  were  some  of  his  favorites. 
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Next  to  this  room  was  another  little  room  with  more  books  and 
other  literary  equipment.  He  lived  and  worked  with  books.  He 
read  everything,  and  whatever  he  found  worthy  of  holding  he  kept 
in  this  room.  Here,  there  were  novels  by  Schnitzler,  Turgienov, 
and  other  such  novelists.  American  writers,  such  as  Willa  Gather, 
Anderson,  Dreiser,  Henry  L.  Mencken,  O.  Henry  and  many  more 
of  this  class  were  also  to  be  found.  Shaw  and  Heine,  and  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  masters  of  prose  and  verse,  were  scattered  on  the  shelves.  In 
one  corner  along  the  floor  was  a  large  cedar  chest  on  top  of  which 
was  a  pile  of  manuscripts  and  papers  to  be  filed.  In  another  comer 
was  a  fine  radio,  topped  by  a  large  globe  of  the  world.  Dr.  John 
felt  he  was  entitled  to  have  his  world  right  at  home,  and  he  did.  He 
travelled,  studied  the  world,  knew  it,  and  knew  himself.  Though 
handicapped  greatly  in  his  last  years,  he  would  not  permit  his  physi¬ 
cal  disability  to  interfere  with  his  mental  wants  and  desires.  He  con¬ 
tinued  his  literary  activities  and  only  a  short  while  before  the  sad 
end  the  publisher  reported  that  his  “  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier  ” 
would  be  released. 

In  this  room  he  kept  and  stored  whatever  there  was  for  filing. 
He  managed  his  affairs  and  successfully  carried  on  his  household. 
A  fully  equipped  glass  case  with  fine  glasses  and  a  good  selection 
ready  whenever  needed,  adorned  the  opposite  wall.  Dr.  John  was  a 
splendid  host.  He  knew  how  to  entertain  friends  when  they  came 
to  see  him.  Being  a  fastidious  fellow,  his  rooms  were  kept  tidy  and 
everything  that  he  had  and  lived  with  had  to  be  just  so. 

Next  to  this  room  we  find  another  little  passage  way,  where  again 
the  walls  were  utilized  with  book-shelves  and  filled  to  capacity.  On 
these  shelves  were  first  editions,  volumes  of  verse,  essays,  philosophy 
in  German,  Spanish,  French  and  Italian.  It  was  most  extraordinary 
to  think  how  his  mind  was  working.  He  was  always  active  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  never  a  moment  was  wasted.  His  interests  were  certainly 
varied.  Though  a  physician  by  profession  he  knew  a  great  deal 
about  art,  literature  and  music.  He  responded  most  beautifully  in 
that  direction  and  his  enthusiasm  often  ran  away  with  him  when  at 
a  premier,  a  concert,  or  when  good  fellows  got  together  and  sang 
the  songs  Dr.  John  happened  to  like. 

Most  of  his  later  years  were  spent  in  his  bedroom,  next  to  this 
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little  narrow  passage  room.  Here,  too,  the  surroundings  were  quite 
simple.  The  bedroom  contained  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  dresser, 
a  little  table  next  to  the  bed,  and  two  telephones.  In  here,  his 
friends  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  the  evening  with  the  Doctor. 
Needing  a  lot  of  rest.  Dr.  John  would  make  himself  comfortable 
in  the  early  evening,  stretching  himself  out  on  the  bed.  In  his 
checkered  dressing  gown  and  with  his  bald  head  and  closely  trim¬ 
med  mustache  he  looked  like  a  typical  retired  Austrian  army  surgeon. 
Always  in  good  humor  and  companionable  he  was  a  most  ideal 
personality.  Sympathetic  and  patient,  he  attracted  young  people 
and  was  interested  in  everything  that  circled  around  him.  There 
was  truth  in  his  statement  that  “  up  to  a  certain  age  old  folks  ought 
to  be  sought  for  companionship,  and  then  again  young  people  should 
take  their  place  to  perpetuate  youth.” 

His  beliefs  were  simple;  prudishness  was  not  in  his  vocabulary. 
He  could  not  tolerate  unreliability  and  awkwardness,  and  stupid  peo¬ 
ple  annoyed  him.  He  did  not  mince  words  about  it.  He  revealed 
frankly  and  without  hesitance  what  was  on  his  chest,  using  but  a 
few  words.  Dr.  John  never  lost  his  temper  or  indicated  anger.  He 
blew  off  steam  in  a  different  way,  that  by  doing  something  all  of  the 
time. 

Through  the  many  years  that  I  knew  Dr.  Ruhrah,  he  never  spoke 
of  a  religious  belief.  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  a  church  or  any 
house  of  God.  Yet,  he  was  a  very  pious  man.  He  had  many  well- 
known  friends  who  were  affiliated  members  of  some  religious  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  though  treasuring  their  friendship,  he  never  spoke 
of  this  or  that  religious  dogma.  I  never  knew  him  to  mention  ever 
having  attended  religious  services,  yet  he  read  studiously  the  various 
bibles.  He  believed  in  the  bible  as  a  philosophical  work.  He  would 
read  and  study  the  old  and  new  testament  in  German,  and  compare 
the  “  Vater  Unser  ”  with  the  well  known  Our  Father..  He  would 
examine  its  beauty  and  make  comparisons.  He  would  remark  at  the 
beautiful  language  and  go  on  reading.  He  would  repeat  again  and 
again  the  part  assigned  for  the  bride  and  groom  when  at  the  altar. 
The  version  of  the  bible  as  recorded  in  King  James  he  liked  best. 
In  fact,  he  thought  the  King  James  version  was  the  best  English  used 
anywhere.  Dr.  John  studied  the  French  version  of  the  bible,  as  well 
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as  the  Spanish,  Russian  and  Italian,  for  the  sake  of  the  language. 
It  was  no  effort  on  his  part  to  quote  some  parts  of  Faust  or  recite 
lines  from  Heine’s  Buch  der  Lieder.  With  great  joy  he  would  raise 
his  hand  and  would  quote  in  serious  Italian  what  Dante  had  to  say 
in  his  Inferno. 

His  Spanish  conversation  amused  him  and  he  would  laugh  heartily, 
adjust  his  glasses,  and  repeat  “  los  muheres,  los  muheres,  los  muheres 
de  la  Spania.” 

On  his  bed  stand  one  could  always  find  “  La  Vie  Parisienne.”  Dr. 
John  was  aware  of  French  humor  and  enjoyed  it.  The  Comedie 
Francaise  he  liked  particularly  well.  Occasionally,  he  spoke  about 
his  trips  to  Paris,  his  promenades  on  the  boulevards,  and,  smacking 
his  lips,  would  discuss  and  praise  the  splendid  French  wines. 

His  memory  was  keen  and  his  presentation  in  relating  occurences 
was  remarkable.  He  always  viewed  the  better  side  of  life,  was 
truthful  about  it,  and  always  spoke  with  a  gusto  that  made  the 
listener  travel  along.  Every  summer  he  went  to  Europe  and  found 
Munich  and  Vienna  the  most  civilized  cities  in  the  world.  He  often 
spoke  of  Munchner  Beer  and  Niersteiner  wine,  in  Munchen,  and  of 
Backhuhn  and  Spargel,  in  Vienna.  He  encountered  great  difficulties 
in  these  two  cities,  as  the  places  of  interest  there  were  in  abundance, 
and  he  couldn’t  decide  where  to  go  first. 

Dr.  John  was  fond  of  everything  which  fills  the  mind  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man.  His  knowledge  of  wines  and  liquors  and  his  appreciation 
for  them  was  beyond  criticism.  He  knew  the  best  brews — Pilsner 
Urquell,  Munchner,  Kulmbacher  and  Wurtzburger.  He  enjoyed 
and  reacted  with  Verstand,  being  a  jolly  good  fellow  with  it.  Always 
balanced,  a  polite  Rabelasian  humor  made  his  company  particularly 
delightful.  His  physiology  of  taste  was  as  good  as  his  practice  in 
medicine.  Though  a  bachelor,  Dr.  John  was  a  cultured  and  efficient 
host.  His  selection  of  wine  glasses  were  of  unmatched  choice  and 
quality,  and  so  was  his  wine.  Wines  to  the  Doctor  were  poems 
in  the  flesh,  and  he  knew  poetry.  His  knowledge  was  well-rounded 
and  he  took  great  pride  in  everything  he  did.  Few  in  the  medical 
profession  today  could  cope  with  the  many  interests  that  kept 
him  happily  on  the  go.  He  admired  knowledge,  but  preferred 
practicality.  Many  people  were  educated  in  all  sorts  of  institu- 
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tions,  but  in  his  opinion  they  lacked  common  sense.  Dr.  John 
lamented  upon  such  facts  very  often  and  was  greatly  attracted  by 
the  self-made  man.  Whether  professional  or  business  man  it  made 
little  or  no  difference.  Ability  in  his  estimation  counted  most.  He 
also  believed  firmly  in  the  man  who  knew  what  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  for  rendering  services,  either  professionally  or  through  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  Very  often  he  remarked  that,  if  a  man  offered 
any  service,  naturally  he  should  be  paid  for  it.  Dr.  John  pointed  at 
the  Doctor  who  is  called  out  at  night  and  must  wait  for  his  money. 

“  How  can  a  Doctor  buy  books  if  people  do  not  pay  him?  ”  he  would 
ask.  “  But,”  he  would  go  on,  ”  does  the  average  doctor  buy  books?  ” 
Being  a  doctor  he  naturally  was  interested  in  the  life  and  doings  of 
the  professional  man.  He  took  to  heart  all  of  the  physician’s  duties 
and  had  particular  designs  how  they  should  be  exercised.  He  re¬ 
joiced  when  he  heard  of  or  knew  a  young  physician  who  held  simi¬ 
lar  opinions.  To  him,  a  physician  was  meant  to  be  intelligent,  able, 
devoted  to  his  work  and  fellowmen,  always  willing  to  face  the 
miseries  of  life  with  untiring  spirit  and  not  content  with  success. 
Hard  work.  Dr.  John  would  often  contend,  builds  a  great  foundation. 

Dr.  John  very  frequently  complained  about  the  modern  doctor. 
Men  went  to  school  but  did  not  find  what  they  thought  they  were 
looking  for,  thus  making  a  failure  out  of  their  lives.  Many  thus 
acquired  a  perfect  technique,  but  the  soul,  the  art  of  healing,  could 
not  be  found  in  a  book  or  hospital.  In  a  stern  tone  of  voice.  Dr. 
John  would  carry  on  his  conversation  like  a  father  to  his  son. 
“  Many  doctors,”  he  would  say,  ”  are  good  business  people  but  have 
not  the  spirit,  nor  are  they  inclined  to  promote  the  art  of  healing. 
They  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath.  They 
never  intended  to  take  medicine  seriously.  Some  doctors  have  ear¬ 
marks  that  show  ability,  but  they  are  often  lazy;  others  again  are 
busy  but  are  unable  to  accomplish  things.  They  are  just  a  lot  of 
doctors  who  are  doctors  only.  No  matter  what  a  man’s  occupation 
may  be  he  should  make  a  success  out  of  it.  If  he  does  not  make  it  a 
go,  then  he  is  not  considered  good.” 

Dr.  John  also  believed  in  sound  security.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  fly-by-night  and  get-rich-quick  people  only  from  reading  about 
them  in  popular  stories.  He  believed  in  facts.  A  man  should  have 
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a  comfortable  income  so  that  he  would  be  an  asset  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  would  be  in  position  to  patronize  the  drama  and  music 
halls.  It  is  every  man’s  duty  to  raise  a  family  and  make  good  citi¬ 
zens  out  of  his  children. 

It  was  Dr.  John’s  great  joy  to  look  into  his  surroundings.  He 
was  always  optimistic  though  stem.  Nothing  surprised  him,  and 
very  little  upset  him.  He  was  always  eager  to  know  what  was  going 
on  in  the  world  and  took  everything  calmly.  In  the  printed  world 
he  was  as  much  at  home  as  he  was  in  the  children’s  hospital.  He 
knew  what  books  were  published,  knew  his  subject  well,  and  could 
very  often  foretell  a  very  worthwhile  book.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
him  to  read  a  book  an  evening,  and  for  a  Bettschwehre  he  finished 
with  a  detective  story.  One  of  his  delights  was  buying  books  and 
acquiring  dictionaries.  He  had  them  in  the  modem  languages  and 
used  them  very  often.  The  complete  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
was  his  favored  acquisition,  and  as  often  as  I  went  to  see  him,  he 
would  tell  me  that  the  set  of  the  O.  E.  D.  I  sold  him  gave  him  the 
greatest  joy  in  life.  The  only  thing  he  feared  was  that  he  would  not 
live  long  enough  to  learn  what  was  in  those  twenty  wonderful  vol¬ 
umes.  He  would  pick  up  one  of  the  volumes  and  check  the  many 
words  new  to  his  vocabulary ;  he  would  check,  and  re-check,  almost 
memorize  as  he  went  on,  to  exhaust  his  untiring  energies  in  order  to 
relax.  Dictionaries  and  the  encyclopaedia  were  satisfactory  appli¬ 
cants.  So  was  the  famous  Pepys’  Diary.  “  The  many  passages,” 
he  would  remark,  “  portray  present  times,  and  if  people  of  today 
would  study  more  about  old  Pepys,  then  they  would  realize  that  hard 
times  existed  before.  They  would  not  belly-ache  so  much  and  hard 
times  would  not  be  so  hard  as  they  are  claimed  to  be.” 

Another  favored  volume  of  his  was  Stevenson’s  Home  Book  of 
verse,  which  was  always  at  hand.  Dr.  John  knew  the  famous  chil¬ 
dren  poems  by  heart.  He  would  always  try  to  memorize  everything 
creative  and  anything  worth  knowing.  To  practice  creative  work 
moved  him. 

Dr.  John  recalled  the  time  when  the  X-Ray  machine  became 
known.  He  would  tell  the  story  as  an  eye-witness  who  saw  how 
such  an  apparatus  was  demonstrated.  The  man  who  operated  the 
machine  handled  it  without  any  protection.  The  frightful  burns 
from  it  caused  many  a  death. 
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Dr.  Ruhrah  was  a  gifted  man,  a  great  i)ersonality  and  a  good 
physician.  When  on  duty  he  would  not  i)ermit  anything  to  interfere 
with  his  work.  He  would  put  his  whole  heart  into  the. task.  It  was 
always  the  sick  child  that  was  on  his  mind.  His  face  would  turn  red 
and  his  eyes  would  indicate  an  anxiety  when  working  on  a  case.  At 
times  his  serious  look  gave  the  impression  of  two  brains  working 
together.  He  was  untiring.  His  capacity  and  endurance  were 
endless. 

It  was  only  a  very  short  while  l)efore  he  passed  away,  that  he 
would  question  notable  matter.  He  would  inquire  about  his  devoted 
friends. 

In  a  private  room  at  the  Mercy  Hospital,  he  rested,  a  sick  man. 
“  Sister,”  he  would  say,  “  please  leave  the  room.  I  want  to  be  alone 
with  Mr.  Weisberger.”  The  room  was  semi-lit.  Dr.  John  asked  me 
to  feed  him  w'ith  ice;  he  could  no  longer  keep  anything  on  his 
stomach.  Weakly  he  would  murmur  as  I  fed  him,  “  That  feels  so 
good,  Siegfried.  You  certainly  know  how  to  feed  an  invalid.  You 
would  make  a  good  nurse.”  His  mind  was  clear ;  he  knew  there  was 
no  hope  left  for  him,  and  he  faced  the  situation  bravely.  “  Doctors,” 
he  would  continue,  “  do  not  know  everything,”  while  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  “  Do  you  see  my  friends?  ”  he  would  often  in¬ 
quire.  ”  I  want  to  thank  them  for  everything  they  have  done  for 
me.  Write  this  letter!”  he  would  command.  “  Dear  ...  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  blood  you  were  so  kind  to  give  me.  Mrs.  .  .  . 
is  an  angel.  The  girls  at  the  library  are  a  fine  set.”  His  sentences 
shortened,  his  conversation  grew  weaker,  his  voice  cracked,  his 
breath  grew  short,  and  still  he  would  not  let  me  go.  “  Don’t  forget, 
do  not  let  the  race  die  out.  And  how  is  the  Colonel  ?  He  will  be  a 
hard  type  to  write  about.  Now  it’s  time  for  you  to  go.  Give  my 
best  to  Rosamond,  your  Mother  and  Sisters.  Bleib  Fromm  und 
Gut !  ”  he  said  and  for  the  last  time  breathed  his  usual  farewell. 


Fig.  2.  I^r.  John  Ruhrah’s  Study 
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“  In  Hospital  ”  by  William  Ernest  Henley,  probably  the  best  be¬ 
loved  sheaf  of  poems  inspired  by  medical  practice  was  published  in 
1888  in  a  book  entitled  “  A  Book  of  Verses.”  Recently  there  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  bibliophile  and  a  lover  of  “  In  Hospital  ”  a 
collection  of  manuscript  poems  in  the  tiny  dancing  writing  of  Hen¬ 
ley  which  bear  all  the  earmarks  of  having  been  written  at  the  same 
time  as  “  In  Hospital.” 

After  careful  scrutiny  of  all  Henley’s  writings,  it  is  manifest  that 
many  of  them  have  never  appeared  in  print.  Why  Henley  refused 
to  publish  them  is  not  quite  clear,  because  the  quality  and  poetic  value 
of  most  of  them  are  not  inferior  to  many  of  those  which  were 
published. 

Henley’s  father  was  a  bookseller  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Eng¬ 
land.  A  jolly  impractical  fellow  he  seems  to  have  been;  always 
poor,  always  moving  the  family  about  from  one  house  to  another, 
and  always  maintaining  a  very  lively  and  active  interest  in  the  town 
politics. 

William,  born  in  1849,  lost  one  leg  while  but  a  boy  through  a 
tuberculous  infection  which  held  him  fettered  all  his  life. 

The  school  records  of  his  attendance  are  sadly  and  significantly 
laden  with  “  Absent  ”  reports,  and  it  was  during  those  childhood 
days  of  enforced  confinement  that  Henley’s  interest  in  literature  took 
seed  and  bore  such  fruit  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

When  Henley  was  an  ailing  and  half  starving  young  man,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  submit  to  an  advised  amputation  of  his  remaining  foot, 
instead,  he  made  his  pitiful  way  to  Old  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  where 
Prof.  Joseph  Lister,  later  Lord  Lister,  was  beginning  to  attract  a 
devoted  following. 

Henley,  with  characteristic  candor,  explained  to  Lister  that  he  had 
sought  him  out  contrary  to  the  advice  of  home  physicians  who 
deemed  him  little  better  than  a  quack.  Lister  admitted  Henley  to  the 
hospital  whose  doors  he  left  two  years  later  still  in  possession  of  his 
leg. 
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The  hospital  room  was  shared  with  two  little  boys — Roden  and 
Willy,  aged  six  and  seven,  respectively.  Years  later  Roden  Shields 
recalls — 

“  In  the  latter  part  of  1873,  I  was  admitted  a  patient  under 
Lister,  to  the  Old  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  I  was  seven  years  and 
shared  my  bed  with  Willy  Morrison,  a  collier’s  child  from  Shotts. 
The  Old  Infirmary  was  in  every  respect  very  different  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  institution.  The  buildings  were  old,  the  architecture  severe,  the 
entrance,  as  Henley  so  aptly  described  it,  half  workhouse  and  half 
jail. 

“  Lister  had  Wards  2  and  3  on  the  ground  floor.  Ward  5  upstairs 
with  two  or  three  little  private  rooms  for  special  cases.  When  I 
entered  the  Infirmary  first,  I  was  put  in  the  crib  in  the  centre  of  No. 
3,  a  female  ward,  but  Lister’s  fame  was  spreading  abroad  and  suf¬ 
ferers  from  all  parts  were  flocking  to  avail  themselves  of  his  skill; 
until  the  accommodation  in  his  wards  was  taxed  to  the  utmost,  so  I 
was  speedily  relegated  to  the  little  room  where  Henley  lay,  to  share 
the  remaining  bed  with  Shotts,  the  little  collier’s  boy.  Our  little  room 
was  at  the  end  of  a  long  corridor,  and  perhaps  once  a  week  our  hearts 
would  palpitate  as  hurried  feet  would  tramp  down  the  passage.  We 
would  tidy  our  quilts  and  exclaim,  ‘  Here’s  the  Professor.’  Lister 
would  enter,  turn  down  the  bed  clothes  and  examine  gentle  and 
tender  as  a  mother.  If  Lister’s  theories  and  methods  are  obsolete, 
could  not  his  beautiful  gentleness  be  studied? 

“  I  remember  Henley  had  a  plentitude  of  sandy  hair,  which  with 
his  rather  large  front  teeth,  gave  him  a  fierce  aspect — but  I  had  no 
fear  of  Henley.” 

In  reply  to  the  little  Roden’s  questioning,  Henley  always  declared 
he  was  writing  his  grandmother.  This  alleged  devotion,  however, 
did  not  preclude  the  long  story-telling  hours  nor  the  singing  of  droll 
ditties,  many  of  them  original,  nor  yet  the  silent  hours,  spent  “  look¬ 
ing  hard  at  the  roof,  thinking,  smiling  and  frowning  as  if  he  saw  nice 
things  and  talked  to  people.” 

Leslie  Stephen  was  editor  of  The  Cornhill  Magazine  which  pub¬ 
lished  some  of- the  ”  In  Hospital  ”  verses  in  the  July  1876  issue,  and 
of  him  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  writes — “  Leslie  Stephen  took  me  to 
see  a  poor  fellow,  a  poet  who  writes  for  him,  and  who  has  been  in 
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the  Infirmary  18  months.  It  was  very  sad  to  see  him  there,  in  a 
little  room  with  two  beds  and  a  couple  of  chairs  and  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  sat  up  in  his  bed  with  his  head  and  beard  all  tangled,  and  talked 
as  cheerfully  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  kings  palace  or  the  Great  Kings 
palace  of  blue  air.” 

Henley,  for  his  part,  described  this  first  meeting  in  “Apparition.” 
Stevenson  returned  often,  bringing  with  him  Charles  Baxter  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  “  Envoy  ”  and  also  great  yellow  books  “  quite  impu¬ 
dently  French  ”  and  others  as  well  and  thus  Henley  mastered  Span¬ 
ish,  Italian  and  German. 

During  part  of  his  stay  at  the  hospital  the  other  bed  in  Henley’s 
room  was  occupied  by  a  ship’s  captain,  whose  friendship  was  destined 
to  have  a  far  reaching  effect  on  Henley’s  life.  Captain  Boyle  was 
bubbling  with  a  sailor’s  adventures  and  often,  leaning  up  in  his  bed, 
upon  his  elbow,  he  would  play  at  euchre  and  in  between  the  hands 
recall  his  exploits.  Now  and  then  his  sister  Anne  came  to  visit, 
bringing  gifts  to  her  brother  and  room-mate.  Elizabeth  Robbins 
Pennell  assures  us  she  was  a  sensible  plain  housewifely  woman,  and 
so  indeed  she  proved  herself  to  be.  Within  three  years  of  their  meet¬ 
ing,  after  a  telegraphic  wooing,  she  became  the  bride  of  Henley. 
Through  their  life,  neither  appears  to  have  regretted  this  courageous 
step,  and  in  many  intimate  letters  Henley  refers  in  tender  twitting 
affection  to  the  “  Chatelaine,”  who  must  have  been  a  solace  to  a  man 
crippled  and  with  his  family  on  his  back,  for  Henley’s  father  having 
died,  it  fell  to  Henley  to  assist  his  relatives  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1877,  having  left  the  hospital,  Henley  was  in  private  quarters, 
where  he  saw  R.  L.  S.  intimately  and  frequently.  In  fact  Stevenson 
was  taken  in  and  nursed  by  Henley,  having  been  evicted  by  an  irate 
parent  for  his  naughty  behavior.  On  another  occasion,  and  for  simi¬ 
lar  reasons,  he  shared  Henley’s  room  for  three  months. 

For  many  years  Henley  served  as  Stevenson’s  unpaid  literary 
agent,  and  as  editor  of  “  London  ”  he  was  probably  the  only  editor 
in  Britain  with  sufficient  courage  to  print  “  The  New  Arabian 
Nights.”  He  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity,  for  it  appears  certain  that 
their  appearance  did  much  to  shorten  the  troubled  life  of  “  London,” 
the  weekly  magazine  which  lives  but  in  memory  after  a  battle  with 
life  for  just  one  year. 
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It  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  modern  psychology,  to  contrast  the 
reactions  of  these  two  writers,  whose  intimacy  was  one  of  the  famous 
friendships  of  literary  history. 

We  are  familiar  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the  ailing  child, 
fleeing  his  aches  in  “  the  happy  land  of  Counterpane  ” — guided  into 
its  elfin  byways  by  the  adoring  hand  of  his  fanciful  nurse  “  Cummy  ” 
to  whom  he  dedicated  “  The  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses.” 

Henley,  on  the  other  hand,  built  on  the  lines  of  a  robust  athlete, 
mentally  vigorous  and  courageous,  made  his  adjustment  to  ill  health 
through  no  such  path  of  escape,  but  through  the  conscious,  if  often 
rambunctious  acceptance  of  facts  as  he  found  them.  His  oft  quoted 
“  Invictus,”  in  which  he  roars  his  unbeaten  spirit  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  world,  was  actually  written  during  the  dark  hospital  days. 

To  R.  L.  S.  we  find  Henley  writing — “  My  dear  fellow — clarify — 
strain — get  out  of  the  moon-lit  clouds,  get  away  from  limitations. 
Reality  is  the  thing.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  object.  You  want 
beauty.  Very  well.  Truth  is  beauty.” 

This  intrinsic  emotional  difference  in  the  men  finally  led  to  their 
open  breach. 

Stevenson,  married  to  the  dominating  Fanny,  found  in  her  no 
champion  of  his  friend  Henley.  She  resented  his  bluster,  his  noisy 
tower  of  strength.  She  felt  he  sapped  the  vitality  of  the  weakly 
Robert  Louis,  and  she  heartily  disapproved  of  their  collaborating  on 
several  plays.  Thus  the  ground  was  plowed  for  misunderstanding, 
and  when  Henley  raised  an  enquiring  pen  against  Fanny  the  final 
rupture  took  place.  Henley  asked  Stevenson  if  his  wife  had  been 
fair  in  using  as  her  own  the  theme  of  a  story  written  by  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Katherine  de  Mattos,  and  at  no  time  hinting  at  the  joint  author¬ 
ship.  Stevenson,  in  a  white  fury  of  outraged  loyalty,  wrote  his  final 
message  to  Henley,  asserting  that  after  going  the  rotmds  of  rejec¬ 
tions,  Mrs.  Mattos  turned  the  story  over  to  Fanny,  saying  ”  Do  what 
you  will  with  it.  I’m  done  with  it.”  Fanny  forthwith  revamped  the 
story  and  sold  it. 

From  time  to  time  through  the  years,  each  would  send  a  timid 
wistful  message,  or  make  an  enquiry  about  the  other  but  all  personal 
contact  terminated  with  this  correspondence. 

The  only  child  born  to  Henley  was  Margaret — “  The  Golden 
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Wonder  Child  ”  his  friends  called  her,  and  with  her  demure  wit  and 
boundless  charm,  she  held  sway  over  her  “  Salon  ”  of  his  adoring 
friends.  James  Barrie  captured  her  for  the  pages  of  Sentimental 
Tommy,  where  she  appears  as  “  Ruddy  ”  and  from  her  childish  ap¬ 
pellation  of  him — “  Fwendy  ”  (Friendy),  sprang  into  being  the 
gentle  Wendy  in  “  Peter  Pan.” 

After  gracing  the  world  a  tragically  brief  five  years,  she  spread 
her  white  wings,  and  with  her  flight,  the  spirit  of  joy  and  hope  for¬ 
ever  fled  the  Henley  household,  and  two  shells  of  people  remained 
to  mourn  forever  the  passing  of  the  “  Emperor.” 

During  his  life  Henley  was  editor  of  several  magazines,  in  all  of 
which  he  evinced  his  fine  critical  sense  and  unselfish  temerity.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  his  own  or  of  any  contributor  was  allowed  to  appear  in  less 
than  its  best  possible  state. 

We  are  indebted  to  him  for  publishing  much  of  the  earliest  work 
of  Kipling,  George  Stevens,  Barrie,  George  Street,  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker,  Mrs.  Meynell  and  Yeats. 

In  the  last  issue  of  “  The  Nat’l  Observer,”  he  printed  the  first 
chapters  of  “  The  Time  Machine  ”  by  H.  G.  Wells  and  continued 
this  novel  serially  in  “  The  New  Review.”  Wells  was  at  that  time 
unheard  of,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  referring  to  “  Time  ”  as 
the  Fourth  Dimension,  when  Einstein  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  1893,  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  Henley  became  editor  of  “  The 
New  Review.”  Following  the  printing  of  a  tale  of  a  housemaid’s 
seduction,  there  was  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  circulation,  so  in  an 
effort  to  reestablish  it  he  enlisted  the  help  of  Henry  James.  Out  of 
admiration  for  Henley,  he  agreed,  for  a  nominal  sum,  to  write  a 
short  story  which  was  to  be  pure  as  the  driven  snow.  The  story  ap¬ 
peared.  Its  title  was  “  What  Maizie  Knew.”  Nevertheless,  in  three 
years  this  publication  was  forced  to  discontinue,  and  fortunately  a 
pension  of  225  pounds  a  year  was  obtained  for  Henley  by  Lord 
Balfour. 

Henley  lived  on  for  about  five  more  years,  moving  to  more  and 
more  remote  spots  in  the  suburbs — thence  to  the  country,  and  finally 
to  Worthing,  where  he  wrote  “  Hawthorn  and  Lavender,”  his 
“  Verses  ”  and  “  Songs  in  Time  of  War.” 

Rarely  do  we  hear  of  him  complaining  that  life  is  hard  when  one 
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inherits,  as  he  believed  he  had,  disorders,  which  troubled  and  im¬ 
peded  everything  he  wanted  to  do,  and  which  were  in  all  likelihood 
the  grim  guests  in  the  frail  frame  of  his  daughter  Margaret. 

Henley  died  July  11,  1903,  following  an  accident  in  leaving  a  mov¬ 
ing  railway  carriage.  Thus,  in  the  same  year,  were  extinguished  the 
glowing  talents  of  Whistler  and  Henley,  both  masters  of  “  The  Gen¬ 
tle  Art  Of  Making  Enemies  ” — and  the  no  less  distinguished  art  of 
making  friends. 

Henley’s  biographers  in  the  press  called  attention  to  the  points  in 
which  he  bore  resemblance  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Both  born  into 
poverty,  both  huge  of  stature,  but  robbed  of  their  strength  by  dis¬ 
ease,  they  shared  a  vigorous  mental  energy  and  a  marked  intolerance 
of  dissenting  opinions  coupled  with  a  virile  grasp  of  all  that  had 
been  learned  by  research  and  by  observation. 

Here  follow  the  hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  William  Ernest 


Fig.  2.  Henley’s  Book  Plate. 
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STAFF  NURSE— NEW  STYLE 

Nurse  mine — my  nurse,  yet  not  my  nurse ! 

You  have  delicious  violet  eyes, 

Your  red  lips  rhyme  a  perfect  verse, 

My  dream  your  outlines  realize. 

I  wish  your  heart  were  quite  perverse, 

Your  little  head  not  quite  so  wise ; 

The  comedy  we  now  rehearse 
Might  end  in  truly  tragic  wise. 

I  would  that  we  might  dare  and  do 
The  deed  we  hardly  dare  to  dream. 

The  deed  so  far  from  you  and  me ! 

O  me !  To  wrest  a  proof  from  you ! 

The  one  I  need  to  swear  supreme 
Your  dainty  amiability. 

Note;  The  poem  was  deleted  in  Henley’s  hand  in  the  First  Corrected  Proof 
for  The  Cornhill  Magazine.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  this  with  the  poem 
by  this  name  in  the  Hospital  series. 

LAZARUS 

In  the  shadow  of  the  ’spital 
Lazarus  the  beggar  shuddered. 

As  he,  crouching,  ached  and  grinned. 

Passing  dogs  and  fleshflies  scenting  him  would  stop. 

In  his  intervals  of  quiet 

He  would  thrum  upon  a  jewsharp. 

It  amused  him,  and  consoled; 

But  the  street  must  take  his  music  as  it  will. 
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OUTCRY 

Art  my  mistress,  Art  my  goddess, 

Thou  doest  give  me  bitter  kisses. 

Thou  art  not  the  shining  wonder 
That  didst  fascinate  my  boyhood. 

Thou  hast  lured  me  out  and  onward, 
Down  from  struggle  into  failure. 

And  hast  plunged  me  in  a  quagmire. 
Where  I  war  with  many  nightmares. 

Lead  me  yet  a  little  farther. 

Where  the  Philistines,  my  foemen. 

Cease  from  troubling,  and  the  artist 
Is  at  rest  beside  the  elder. 

ENNUI 

Streets  and  skies  are  white  with  sunshine ; 
Here  we  have  its  phantom  only. 

But  the  fire  burns  fierce  and  pallid. 

And  the  air  is  thick  and  sultry. 

Close  the  air  and  thick  and  sultry — 
Some  are  snoring,  one  is  whistling. 
Two  are  droning  out  a  quarrel. 

And  the  flies  are  busy  buzzing. 

Sudden  flies  are  busy  buzzing — 

I  am  drowsy  with  tobacco. 

Sick  and  aching,  and  dejected 
With  a  sense  of  helpless  trouble. 

O  my  sense  of  helpless  trouble. 

Of  injustice  and  oppression; 

If  I  were  not  quite  too  weary, 

I  could  weep — I  am  so  wretched. 

I  could  weep,  I  am  so  wretched 
For  my  helpless,  hopeless  trouble ! 

And  the  flies  are  busy  buzzing. 

And  the  air  is  thick  and  sultry. 
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COMFORT 

Broad,  the  Stream  of  Time, 

An  immeasurable  music. 

Rolls  and  thunders. 

On  and  onward,  deep  and  mighty, 

Full  of  birth  and  death, 

Hope  and  effort,  joy  and  sorrow,  dream  and  deed. 
With  infinity  for  pasture 
And  eternity  for  shore. 

Soul,  my  spirit. 

We  are  stranded. 

Voiceless,  hopeless,  desolate — 

Like  a  waife  of  runied  weed 
On  a  wide  waste  of  wet  sand 
The  immense,  inscrutable  night 
All  about  it,  and  above 
Ice-clear,  steel  bright,  the  stars. 

Deathless  and  silent. 

Isled  in  bitter  desolation. 

Soul,  my  spirit. 

We  at  least  can  watch  the  stars — 

Watch,  and  love,  and  yearn  toward  them. 

Till,  with  ineffable  hands. 

The  grey  consoler,  Death, 

Gather  us  twain 
Into  the  dark  Forever. 


ANACREONTIC 

I  brim  me  a  bumper — 
Serene,  to  the  high  gods 
I  drain  it,  and  grateful 
Hail  them.  Unknown. 
Man  labours  and  hungers. 
He  suffers  and  struggles ; 
They  bless  him  with  being 
And  love. 
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I  fill  me  a  second — 

Love  blenches,  life  changes, 
Thro’  treason,  for  failure; 

I  drink  to  the  gods. 

The  gods  that  have  mellowed 
The  clanking  world-music 
With  notes  of  oblivion 
And  sleep. 

I  pour  me  another — 

With  tears  we  remember. 
Sleep  dwindles  thro’  sickness; 

Here’s  to  them  yet ! 

The  potion  is  bitter. 

The  torture  eternal? 

They  find  for  us  freedom 
And  death. 


MOONSHINE 

Thro’  the  ward  window  streams. 
Slanting  oblique, 

A  shaft  of  wan  moonlight  that  whitens 
Haggard  and  spectral,  a  corner 
Where  the  faint  gleam  of  the  gas 
Dies  among  shadows. 

Massive,  an  obstinate  gloom. 

Rarely,  too  rarely. 

Comes  the  pale  goddess  thus  near. 
Months  have  gone  by,  and  behold ! 

For  the  first  time. 

Shining,  she  gladdens  my  vision. 

Yet,  tho’  I  see  her  not. 

Hopeful  I  dream  of  her. 

Knowing  her  beauty 
Lofty,  eternal  as  night. 

Ever  with  night  in  the  skies. 

Fills  the  half  world  with  desire. 
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EROTICS 

Dear,  your  life  is  full  and  green, 

And  your  soul  is  rich  in  sweetness. 

Sere  and  sapless  hangs  my  life. 

Stooped  with  bitterness  and  sorrow  broods  my  soul. 

We  have  stood  in  talk  awhile 
At  this  Inn  of  many  meetings. 

Loose  your  little  hand  from  mine. 

Shall  my  dark  November  take  your  tender  May? 

Set  your  face  toward  the  light. 

Mine  is  wan  toward  the  shadows. 

Let  us  wind  our  several  ways. 

And  remember,  or  forget  me,  as  you  will. 

Note  :  This  poem  may  well  have  been  the  lyric  consideration  given  to  asking 
the  hand  of  Anna  Boyle. 


SONG 

Impecunious ! — Life  reproaches. 

And  I  stand  abashed  before  her : 

She  the  mistress  bold  and  eager, 

I  the  staid  and  timid  lover. 

Impecunious ! — Love,  disdainful. 

Passes  by  me  nose  exalted. 

Shrinks,  superb  and  sweet,  the  strumpet. 
From  the  battered  hat  I  tender. 

Impecunious! — Hope,  a  nightmare. 

Chokes  my  pipe  and  haunts  my  bolster, 
Panoramawise  unfolding 
Visions  of  accruing  worries. 

Impecunious! — Death  is  open. 

But  I  mix  with  decent  people; 

If  I  owed  the  undertaker 
They  would  cut  me  in  Elysium ! 
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1.  An  Autograph  of  Thomas  Martyn 
GENEVIEVE  MILLER 

In  the  Schiiz  collection  of  autographs  and  portraits  there  is  a 
letter  written  by  Thomas  Martyn  in  1793  which  is  interesting  for 
several  reasons.  It  gives  additional  information  to  the  biographer 
concerning  a  man  about  whom  little  is  known,  and  it  shows  the 
attitude  of  an  Englishman  towards  the  French  people  at  the  time 
when  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  affect  all  of  Europe. 

Thomas  Martyn  was  an  English  draughtsman  and  a  pamphleteer 
who  was  tremendously  interested  in  natural  history.  His  actual 
dates  are  not  known,  but  he  was  active  between  1760  and  1816.^ 
He  is  mentioned  by  several  of  his  contemporaries  as  “  the  entom¬ 
ologist,  a  native  of  Coventry,”  ®  “  an  ingenious  naturalist  in  Lon¬ 
don,”  *  and  ”  mercator  rerum  naturalium  Londini.”  *  His  greatest 
work  was  The  Universal  Conchologist,  published  in  1784.  This  was 
a  book  composed  of  forty  beautifully  colored  plates  illustrating  shells 
collected  on  the  voyages  of  Byron,  Wallace,  and  Cook  to  the  South 
Seas.  To  assist  him  in  preparing  this  volume,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  training  youths  since  independent  artists  were  too  expensive. 
So  he  began  to  discover  and  instruct  “  a  number  of  young  persons 
who,  born  of  good  but  humble  parents,  could  not  from  their  own 
means  aspire  to  the  cultivation  of  any  liberal  art,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  gave  indications  of  natural  talent  for  drawing  and  de- 

*  The  Institute  is  fortunate  in  possessing  several  thousand  autographs  of  physicians 
and  scientists  which  are  part  of  the  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  Collection  and  of  the 
Schuz  Collection  that  was  purchased  in  Germany  in  1932.  Some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  autographs  will  be  published  under  this  heading. — H.  E.  S. 

^Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (1909),  XII,  1206. 

’Nichols’  Literary  Anecdotes,  VIII,  432  quoted  in  William  Healey  Dali,  Thomas 
Martyn  and  the  Universal  Conchologist.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  XXIX,  No.  1425,  p.  415. 

*  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Living  Authors  (London  1815-1816)  in  Dali,  op. 
At.,  p.  415. 

‘Dryander,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (1800),  V,  347 
in  Dali,  op.  At.,  p.  415. 
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sign.”  ®  In  a  few  years  he  had  ten  students  who  assisted  him  in 
executing  his  plates.  He  prided  himself  upon  furnishing  society 
with  useful  members  from  his  little  academy,  for  he  said  that  he 
“  would  feel  it  a  nobler  boast  to  have  educated  one  good  citizen 
than  any  number  of  artists,  however  ingenious.”  *  The  Universal 
Conchologist  was  a  great  success.  In  recognition  of  its  merit  he 
was  given  gold  medals  by  Pope  Pius  VI,  Emperor  Joseph  II,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  IV  of  Naples,  and  Charles  IV  of  Spain.  Even  in  recent 
years  it  has  been  called  “  the  most  beautiful  iconography  of  shells 
ever  prepared.”  ^ 

Martyn  was  evidently  a  man  of  education.  His  English  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  he  knew  French  and  some  Latin.  That  he  was  interested 
in  many  things  may  be  seen  from  the  variety  of  his  publications. 
His  first  work  was  on  Aerostatic  Globes  in  which  he  gives  a  picture 
of  a  nearly  globular  balloon,  with  a  parachute  and  a  boat-like  car, 
with  sails  and  a  sail-rudder.  The  purpose  of  these  globes,  he 
said,  was  “  to  expediate  the  communication  of  important  events, 
to  increase  the  means  of  safety  both  to  fleets  and  to  armies,  to 
furnish  facts  to  meteorology,  and  to  facilitate  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy.”  ®  In  another  pamphlet  he  suggested  a  national  assess¬ 
ment  to  maintain  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  This  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  publications  on  natural  history  with  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  plates.  For  his  classifications  of  insects  he  used  the  system 
of  Linnaeus,  but  in  his  conchological  work  he  proposed  his  own, 
preserving  a  binomial  nomenclature.® 

In  the  letter  given  below  we  see  him  writing  to  Mr.  Johann 
Christian  Gerning  of  Frankfort,  Germany.  Gerning  was  a  German 
banker  who  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  natural  history 
and  particularly  entomology.^®  He  had  a  collection  of  insects  num¬ 
bering  around  thirty  thousand,  as  well  as  an  extensive  library  on 
the  same  subject.  From  the  contents  of  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
letter  it  is  probable  that  Martyn  was  using  the  sketches  of  some  of 
the  Coleopterous  insects  in  Gerning’s  collection  from  which  to  make 

*  Thomas  Martyn,  Figures  of  Non  Descript  Shells,  or  The  Universal  Conchologist 

(1784),  p.  28.  *  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  XII,  1206. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  32.  •  Dali,  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 

’Dali,  op.  cit.,  p.  415.  ^'‘Nouvelle  Biographic  Generate,  XX,  267. 
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plates  for  his  forthcoming  work  on  nondescript  Coleopterous  in¬ 
sects.  This  work  was  probably  intended  as  a  supplement  to  his 
book  of  the  previous  year  1792  entitled  The  English  Entomologist, 
exhibiting  all  the  Coleopterous  Insects  found  in  England, but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  published. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  letter  we  see  an  interesting  reflection 
upon  the  French  Revolution  which  by  1793  was  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Europe.  The  French  felt  it  their  duty  to  spread  the  new 
gospel  of  “  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  ”  beyond  their  own 
borders.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year  France  had  se¬ 
cured  control  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  and  farther  north  an  army  under 
Custine  had  entered  Spires,  Worms,  Mayence,  and  Frankfort  across 
the  Rhine. They  had  checked  the  Prussians  at  Valmy,  and  with 
the  decisive  victory  at  Jemappes  secured  Belgium.^®  In  alarm,  the 
leading  nations  allied  against  invasion  by  the  spirited  French  armies. 
The  spring  of  1793  marked  the  beginning  of  French  reverses,  and 
by  August,  when  Martyn  wrote,  through  internal  discord  and  over¬ 
powering  opposition  they  had  lost  all  their  gains  in  the  north. 
Europe  was  shocked  at  the  entire  French  movement,  and  looked 
with  scorn  upon  the  riot  and  bloodshed  that  was  constantly  taking 
place  within  their  country.  The  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
in  January  1793  marked  the  entire  French  nation  with  guilt.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  with  an  extremely  unsympathetic  attitude  that  Martyn 
writes  of  the  “  Horde  of  Goths  and  Vandals  ”  and  their  “  Devilish 
Wickedness.” 

Martyn’s  letter  follows: 

Dear  Sir 

A  few  weeks  agone  I  received  your  kind  letter,  and  the 
Drawings,  for  the  intended  work  on  the  non  descript  Coleop¬ 
terous  Insects. — I  am  much  pleased  with  these  specimens 
which  are  painted  with  great  delicacy  and  truth:  and  I 
earnestly  sollicit  you  to  get  a  sufficient  number  done  to  form 

"  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  XII,  1206. 

‘‘Charles  Downer  Hazen,  The  French  Revolution  (New  York,  1932),  II,  568. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  569. 
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one  Cahier  that  I  may  proceed  in  the  execution  of  the  plates 
and  publication  of  the  work  which  in  every  respect  I  shall 
endeavour  to  render  splendid  and  beautiful,  and  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  Patronage  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Gerning  to 
whom  the  Book  shall  most  certainly  be  dedicated. — Your 
own  arrangements  respecting  the  payment  for  the  drawings 
I  will  gladly  observe,  either  for  those  already  received;  or 
postpone  settling  till  one  Cahier  is  finished — either  way  the 
amount  shall  be  paid  on  demand. 

I  congratulate  you ; — ^the  German  Empire, — and  all 
Europe,  on  the  great  successies  of  the  Allied  Armies  in  ex¬ 
pelling  from  your  Country  the  Present  Horde  of  Goths,  & 
Vandals,  who  in  every  species  of  Devilish  Wickedness  outvie 
the  antient  Sackers  of  Rome,  and  whose  Souls,  it  should 
seem  have  again  taken  possession  of,  and  animate  the 
present  Miscreant  French  Banditti. — Apparently  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  has  decreed,  “  The  Oracular  Presentiment, 
of  my  Prophetic  Genius,  will  in  every  particular  be  accom¬ 
plished,  within  the  limits  of  the  time  prescribed. — That  it 
may  be  so.  Every  friend  to  Mankind  must  say.  Amen! 

God  keep  you  in  health,  &  inspire  you  with  wisdom. — 

Dutyful  affection  to  your  Parents,  and  love  to  all  Man¬ 
kind  this  is  the  Zealous  Wish,  of. 


Dear  Sir, 


London 

Aug.  4th.  1793. 

No.  10.  Great  Marlborgh 
Street. 


Your  sincere  friend, 

&  devoted  Humble  Servt., 

Thos.  Martyn 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  ON  EGYPTIAN  AND 
BABYLONIAN  MEDICINE* 

OWSEI  TEMKIN 

The  beginnings  of  medicine  are  unknown  to  us;  they  lie  hidden 
in  a  time  of  which  no  written  records  exist  and  it  is  chiefly  left  to 
speculation  to  reconstruct  them.  But  there  are  few  things  which 
engage  human  curiosity  as  much  as  the  unknown,  and  the  earliest 
civilizations  attract  our  inquisitiveness  again  and  again,  since  they 
promise  to  throw  some  light  on  the  yet  remoter  past.  It  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  as  much  as  for  its  own  sake,,  that  the  medicine  of 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia  has  received  the  amount  of  attention  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  work  of  the  last  few  years.^ 


1.  Egypt 


Up  to  1930,  the  following  medical  papyri  had  been  edited  and 
translated : 


Kahun  gynecological  Papyrus 
Kahun  veterinary  fragment 

Papyrus  Ebers  I 
Papyrus  Hearst  J 

London  Papyrus  'i 

Papyrus  Berlin  3038  1 

Papyrus  Brugsch  minor  J 


written  ca.  1900  B.  C. 

written  ca.  1500  B.  C. 

written  between  1350-1100  B.  C. 
approximately 


To  this  list  Breasted  added  in  1930  the  edition  together  with  the 
commentated  translation  of  the  Edwin  Smith  surgical  Papyrus.* 


♦This  year’s  Research  Seminar  was  largely  devoted  to  a  critical  discussion  of 
the  more  recent  literature  on  ancient  medicine.  The  purpose  was  to  determine 
what  has  been  achieved  in  the  last  few  years,  where  we  stand  to-day  and  what 
the  next  tasks  of  research  will  be.  Some  of  the  discussions  will  be  published  here. — 
H.  E.  S. 

*For  the  literature  reviewed  in  this  article  cf.  also  the  volumes  of  Isis  and  of 
the  Mitteilungen  zur  Geschichte  der  Medizin  der  N aturwissenschaften  und  der 
Technik  from  1931-1935. 

'  The  Edwin  Smith  Surgical  Papyrus.  Published  in  facsimile  and  hieroglyphic 
transliteration  with  translation  and  commentary  in  two  volumes  by  James  Henry 
Breasted.  Chicago,  1930  (The  University  of  Chicago  Oriental  Institute  Publica¬ 
tions  vols.  Ill  and  IV). 
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This  papyrus,  as  is  well  known,  contains  on  the  recto  48  surgical 
cases  together  with  explanatory  glosses,  whereas  the  verso  gives 
some  miscellaneous  medical  directions.  It  was  written  in  about 
1550  B.  C.  but  originally  it  must  have  been  much  older.  Breasted’s 
remarkable  publication  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  studies  of 
Egyptian  medicine,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  most  writings  in 
the  following  years  dealt  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  touched  upon  by  Breasted.  I  shall  therefore  limit  myself 
almost  entirely  to  the  publications  from  1931  on,  especially  since  the 
previous  literature  has  been  assembled  by  Miron  Goldstein.** 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  obviously  to  acquaint  the  medical 
world  with  this  document,  a  task  which  was  accomplished  by  a 
number  of  reviews,  articles  and  translations.  Max  Meyerhof  gave 
a  paraphrased  translation  into  German,*  and  J.  G.  De  Lint  trans¬ 
lated  both  the  recto  ®  and  the  verso  ®  into  Dutch  and  also  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  the  contents.^ 

Apart  from  all  problems  involved,  the  Edwin  Smith  papyrus  has 
considerably  broadened  our  factual  knowledge  of  ancient  Egyptian 
medicine.  This  is  first  of  all  true  as  regards  surgery.  Charles  A. 
Elsberg  ®  wrote  a  short  article  on  the  papyrus  in  which  he  attempted 
a  modern  medical  interpretation,  and  Sir  D’Arcy  Power,  as  an 
authority  in  the  field  of  surgery,  also  devoted  himself  to  this  task,* 
giving  extracts  from  Breasted’s  edition,  cited  according  to  modern 
diagnosis.  Karl  Sudhoff  went  through  the  Egyptian  papyri,  ex- 

*  Miron  Goldstein,  Internationale  Bibliographie  der  altaegyptischen  Medizin  1850- 
1930.  Berlin.  1933. 

*  Max  Meyerhof,  Gber  den  “  Papyrus  Edwin  Smith,”  das  alteste  Chirurgiebuch 
der  Welt.  In:  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgie,  231,  1931,  pp.  645-690. 

*  J.  G.  De  Lint,  Chirurgische  Tekst  van  den  Papyrus  Edwin  Smith.  In :  Bijdragen 
tot  de  Geschiedenis  der  Geneeskunde,  XI,  1931,  pp.  211-232. 

•J.  G.  DeLint,  De  Achterzijde  van  den  Papyrus  Edwin  Smith.  In:  Neder- 
landsch  Tijdschrift  voor  Geneeskunde,  29,  1935,  pp.  880-889. 

’J.  G.  DeLint,  De  Papyrus  Edwin  Smith.  In:  Bijdragen  tot  de  Geschiedenis 
der  Geneeskunde,  XI,  1931,  pp.  193-211. 

*  Charles  A.  Elsberg,  The  Edwin  Smith  Surgical  Papyrus  and  the  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment  of  Injuries  to  the  Skull  and  Spine  5000  Years  ago.  In:  Annals  of 
Medical  History,  N.  S.  Ill,  1931,  pp.  271-279. 

*  Sir  D’Arcy  Power,  Some  early  surgical  cases.  1.  The  Edwin  Smith  Papyrus. 
In:  The  British  Journal  of  Surgery,  XXI,  1933-34,  pp.  1-4  and  385-387. 
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amining  them  for  the  description  of  cancer 2“  To  quote  his  results 
in  his  own  words :  “  Ob  man  dem  alien  gegeniiber  von  einem 
Bekanntsein  mit  Krebsleiden  oder  auch  nur  einer  einigermassen 
erkennbaren  Vorstellung  von  solchen  in  den  erhaltenen  und  bekannt 
gewordenen  Papyri  des  alten  Agyptens  reden  kann,  diirfte  ausserst 
fraglich  sein.”  Sudhoff’s  critical  analysis  is  certainly  a  good 
methodical  warning  against  rash  attempts  at  establishing  a  diagnosis 
based  on  scanty  passages,  as  is  so  often  done  in  books  and  papers 
on  ancient  and  medieval  medicine. 

Not  only  the  knowledge  of  surgery,  but  that  of  anatomy  too  has 
profited  by  recent  research.  J.  G.  DeLint  identified  some  Egyp¬ 
tian  terms  concerning  the  anatomy  of  the  head,  distinguishing  be¬ 
tween  the  various  expressions  for  such  parts  as  the  skull,  brain, 
meninges  and  crown.  The  whole  anatomical  and  physiological 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  has  now  been  analysed  in  a  monograph 
by  Hermann  Grapow.^®  He  discusses  the  parts  which  were  known, 
the  terms  by  which  they  were  designated  and  the  physiological  ideas 
which  were  associated  with  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
results  is  that  the  word  “  metu  ”  apparently  had  various  meanings. 
In  some  places  it  might  have  meant  muscles,^^  whereas  in  the  two 
treatises  on  the  heart  and  the  vessels  it  obviously  meant  blood 
vessels  and  any  other  kind  of  vessels  containing  water,  air,  faeces 
etc.‘®  There  is,  moreover,  according  to  Grapow,  an  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  treatises,  of  which  one  counts  46  and 
the  other  22  vessels,  a  difference  which  probably  depended  on  vary¬ 
ing  theories.^®  After  reading  Grapow’s  book  one  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  was  not 
as  great  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed.  Grapow  himself  indicates 
in  another  passage  ”  that  he  does  not  think  that  the  Egyptian  physi- 

Karl  Sudhoff ,  Krebsgeschwulste  in  altagyptischen  Papyri  ?  In :  Monatsschrift 
fur  Krebsbekampfung  1933,  pp.  171-174. 

"  Ibid.  p.  174. 

'*J.  G.  DeLint,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntnis  der  anatomischen  Namen  im  alten 
Agypten.  In:  Arch.  Gesch.  Med.  25,  1932,  pp.  382-390. 

**  Hermann  Grapow,  tJber  die  anatomischen  Kenntnisse  der  altagyptischen 
Arzte.  Leipzig,  1935  (Morgenland,  Heft  26). 

“Cf.  ibid.  p.  11.  “Cf.  ibid.  pp.  17-18.  “Cf.  ibid.  p.  15. 

”  Miinchener  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  82,  1935,  p.  960;  cf.  footnote  66. 
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cians  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the  mummies,  nor  that  they 
learned  anything  from  it.  Moreover,  such  anatomical  knowledge 
as  they  possessed  must  partly  have  been  dependent  on  mythological 
conceptions,  as  could  already  have  been  inferred  from  an  article 
by  W.  Spiegelberg,^  in  which  the  author  showed  by  means  of  vari¬ 
ous  passages  that  the  heart  was  apparently  thought  an  independent 
being,  able  to  leave  man  in  fear,  etc.  and  to  return  to  him  afterwards. 

The  average  historian  of  medicine,  lacking  a  proper  linguistic 
training,  has  usually  to  find  his  way  through  Egyptian  medicine 
either  in  cooperation  with  an  Egyptologist  or  by  means  of  transla¬ 
tions.  If  done  with  proper  caution  this  can  yield  valuable  results. 
A  lamentable  example,  however,  of  an  impossible  approach  has  been 
set  by  Louis  Baslez  in  his  book  on  poisons  in  Egyptian  antiquity. 
Baslez  is  apparently  not  even  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  transla¬ 
tions.  He  takes  his  material  chiefly  from  modern  works  and  those 
of  Greek  authors,  to  which  he  adds  some  lofty  hypotheses  of  his 
own.  As  a  result,  our  knowledge  of  this  subject  has  been  neither 
increased  nor  clarified. 

Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  pathology  on  the  other  hand,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  I  may  mention  an  essay  by  Arlington  C.  Krause 
on  Egyptian  opthalmology,*®  is  not  confined  to  the  study  of  written 
records.  The  Egyptian  mummies  give  direct  indication  of  the 
existence  several  thousand  years  ago  of  diseases  well  known  to  the 
modern  physician.  Roy  L.  Moodie,  noted  for  his  work  in  paleo¬ 
pathology  has  now  made  roentgenologic  studies  of  Egyptian  mum¬ 
mies  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago.*'  Un¬ 
opened  mummy  packs  were  X-rayed,  by  which  method  the  danger 
of  damaging  the  mummies  in  unpacking  was  avoided.  The  diseases 
which  thus  could  be  diagnosed  were  arthritis,  arterio-sclerosis  and 

**  W.  Spiegelberg,  Das  Herz  als  zweites  Wesen  des  Menschen.  In:  Zeitschr.  t 
agyptische  Sprache  u.  Altertumskunde,  66,  1931,  pp.  35-37. 

Louis  Baslez,  Les  poisons  dans  I’antiquite  egyptienne.  Paris,  1932. 

*“  Arlington  C.  Krause,  Ancient  Egyptian  Ophthalmology.  In :  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  I,  1933,  pp. 
258-276. 

Roy  L.  Moodie,  Roentgenologic  Studies  of  Egyptian  and  Peruvian  Mummies. 
Chicago,  1931  (Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Anthropology,  Memoirs,  vol. 
HI). 
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pyorrhoea  together  with  osteitis  absorbens.  The  frequency  of 
arthritis  has  often  been  stated  as  a  remarkable  fact  and  now  R. 
Wood  Leigh,  studying  the  pathology  of  a  collection  of  Egyptian 
skeletons  in  the  museum  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,**  suggests  a  possible  explanation.  Leigh  paid  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  condition  of  the  teeth  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
“  In  Egypt  in  Predynastic  times  abrasives  were  admixed  with  the 
food  being  prepared,  with  resultant  destructive  attrition;  when  the 
Ptolemies  ruled,  the  cuisine  was  refined,  afunction  was  abetted, 
caries  and  alveolar  degeneration  were  rampant.”**  .Now  Leigh 
thinks  that  the  dental  lesions  might  have  lead  to  infections  affecting 
the  joints.** 

As  far  as  the  positive  findings  go,  the  studies  of  Moodie  and 
Leigh  have  confirmed  our  previous  knowledge  and  this  is  also  true 
of  the  negative  result,  since  neither  author  could  find  any  traces  of 
syphilitic  lesions. 

Before  the  Edwin  Smith  papyrus  was  published  there  existed 
two  views  on  the  general  character  and  development  of  Egyptian 
medicine:  one,  supported  by  many  historians  of  medicine,  simply 
recording  the  existence  side  by  side  of  both  magical  and  empirical 
elements,  the  other  theory,  last  expounded  by  Warren  R.  Dawson,** 
according  to  which  the  empirical  element  in  Egyptian  medicine  de¬ 
veloped  from  primitive  magk.  Now  magic  expresses  itself  in  two 
ways,  oral  (incantations)  and  manual  (certain  ritual  perform¬ 
ances).*®  Dawson  thinks  that  the  empiric  part  as  found  in  the 
rational  applications  of  drugs,  etc.  was  a  later  development  of  the 
magical  rites.**  Breasted  himself  admits  that  he  formerly  adhered  to 
the  latter  theory,*®  but  then  the  study  of  the  Edwin  Smith  papyrus 
changed  his  views.  This  papyrus  appeared  to  Breasted  to  be  a 
purely  scientific  and  rational  document,  standing  high  above  all  the 
other  papyri,  even  the  Ebers,  which  latter  Breasted  called  a  magical 

”  R.  Wood  Leigh,  Notes  on  the  Somatology  and  Pathology  of  Ancient  Egypt 
Berkeley,  California,  1934  (University  of  California  Publications  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  Vol.  34,  No.  1). 

”  Ibid.  p.  37.  ”  Cf.  ibid.  p.  23. 

“  Cf.  ibid.  p.  33.  "  Ibid. 

“Warren  R.  Dawson,  The  Beginnings,  Egypt  and  Assyria,  New  York,  1930 
(Clio  Medica  No.  1).  **Cf.  Breasted  p.  14  seq. 
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hodge-podge  as  far  as  the  prescriptions  were  concerned.  Dawson 
in  his  review  admitted  at  least  the  rational  character  of  the  Smith 
papyrus.®^  He  explained  it  on  the  basis  of  its  surgical  content  where 
the  causes  were  obvious  and  where  the  Egyptian  physician  did  not 
need  to  have  recourse  to  magical  explanations.*® 

Breasted’s  contention  concerning  the  scientific  character  was  on 
the  whole  supported  by  Max  Meyerhof  **  and  George  Sarton.®*  It 
is  true  that  both  Meyerhof  ®®  and  Sarton  ®*  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  deified  ancient  physician  Imhotep  suggested  by 
Breasted;  while  Sarton  thinks  it  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
papyrus  was  very  near  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  " 
Meyerhof  reserves  his  judgment  as  to  the  alleged  influence  on  later 
Greek  medicine.®®  But  these  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  taken. 

Hans  Bonnet,®*  on  the  other  hand,  objected  to  Breasted’s  conten¬ 
tion,  since  as  a  surgical  text  the  Smith  papyrus  could  not  be  com¬ 
pared  off  hand  with  the  other  texts.  And  further,  because  he  thinks 
the  whole  arrangement  practical.  While  Diepgen  had  already  ad¬ 
vised  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  Breasted’s  conclusions,*®  it  was 
Karl  Sudhoff  who  insisted  that  a  true  appreciation  could  only  be 
based  on  a  thorough  comparison  of  all  the  texts.  The  occurrence 
of  a  negative  verdict  which,  although  dissuading  the  physician  from 
any  therapeutical  attempts,  is  nevertheless  followed  by  further  in¬ 
quiries,  was  one  of  Breasted’s  chief  arguments  for  the  “  purely 
scientific  ”  interest  of  the  Smith  papyrus.  Sudhoff  admitted  the 
practical  importance  of  such  a  verdict  *®  but  he  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  also  occurred  in  the  papyrus  Ebers  *®  and  the  latter, 

*’  Cf.  Breasted  p.  35. 

*®  Warren  R.  Dawson,  The  earliest  surgical  Treatise.  In :  The  British  Journal 
of  Surgery,  XX,  1932-1933,  pp.  34-43. 

“  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  40-41.  ”  Cf.  1.  c.  p.  680. 

“  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  41-42.  ”  Cf.  1.  c.  pp.  359-360. 

**  Cf.  footnote  4.  "  Cf.  1.  c.  p.  364. 

“  In:  Isis  XV,  pp.  355-367.  “  Cf.  1.  c.  p.  689. 

*'In:  Oriental.  Literatur  Zeitung,  34,  1931,  pp.  833-836. 

*®  Paul  Diepgen,  Von  der  altagyptischen  Medizin.  In:  Deutsche  medizinische 
Wochenschrift,  57,  1931,  1380-1381. 

Karl  Sudhoff,  Zum  Papyrus  Edwin  Smith  und  anderen  medizinischen  Papyri. 
In:  Janus  36,  1932,  pp.  184-189. 

Cf.  ibid.  pp.  187-188. 


**  Cf.  ibid.  p.  189. 
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being  a  compilation,  could  not  be  compared  oflF  hand  to  the  surgical 
text.**  Sudhoff  also  emphasized  that  the  magical  character  of  the 
Ebers  ought  not  to  be  exaggerated.*® 

It  was  from  a  similar  point  of  view  that  B.  Ebbell  studied  the 
papyrus  Ebers  again.**"  According  to  him,  the  Ebers  gives  an  ex¬ 
tract  of  the  whole  of  Egyptian  medicine,  following  a  well  arranged 
plan  containing  many  rational  explanations  and  on  the  whole  a 
rational  therapy  too.  For  it  is  not  true,  Ebbell  says,  that  incanta¬ 
tions  are  used  constantly.  They  rather  constitute  a  small  fraction 
and  they  must  be  considered  as  psychic  consolation  in  cases  which 
were  difficult  to  treat.  For  the  physician  at  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
was  a  real  physician,  “  ein  Naturforscher  mit  einem  menschen- 
freundlichen  Sinn.”  *^ 

This  latter  interpretation  seems  a  little  exaggerated  and  makes 
the  Egyptian  physician  appear  very  much  in  the  light  of  the  modern 
psycho-therapist;  besides,  the  records  do  not  tell  us  much  about  his 
mental  attitude  towards  his  patients.  They  do,  however,  tell  us  some¬ 
thing  about  the  organization  of  the  profession.  The  Edwin  Smith 
papyrus  was  apparently  the  work  of  a  surgeon,  that  is,  a  specialist. 
Now  the  statement  of  Herodotus  written  in  the  5th  century  B.  C., 
according  to  which  Egyptian  medicine  was  split  up  into  many 
specialties,  is  well  known.  Starting  from  this  passage  and  com¬ 
paring  it  with  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  court  physician  Irj, 
H.  Junker  *®  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  actual  existence  of  nearly 
all  branches  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  a  contention  which  was  fur¬ 
ther  confirmed  by  an  article  by  De  Lint.*®  Junker  thought  that 
medicine  must  already  have  advanced  very  far  in  the  ancient  king¬ 
dom,  “  denn  die  Auflosung  in  Spezialfacher  erfolgt  im  allgemeinen 
erst,  wenn  sich  der  Gesamtstoff  von  dem  Einzelnen  nicht  mehr 
bewaltigen  lasst.”  ®°  Personally  I  am  not  convinced  of  this  idea,  for 

**  Cf.  ibid.  p.  184. 

*’  Cf.  ibid.  p.  188,  footnote. 

**  B.  Ebbell,  Papyrus  Ebers  und  die  altagyptischen  Arzte.  In :  Acta  orientalia 
X,  1932,  pp.  95-107. 

"  Ibid.  p.  107. 

**H.  Junker,  Die  Stele  des  Hofarztes  'Irj.  In:  Zeitschrift  fur  agypt.  Sprache 
u.  Altertumskunde,  63,  1928,  pp.  53-70. 

**  J.  G.  De  Lint,  Egyptische  Specialisten.  In:  Bijdragen  tot  de  Geschiedenis  der 
Geneeskunde,  XIV,  1934,  pp.  48-52. 

Cf.  Junker,  1.  c.  p.  70. 
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if  all  the  medical  papyri  together  represent  an  approximate  picture 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  physicians,  it  is  hard  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  knowledge  could  not  be  grasped  by  a  single  person, 
a  general  practitioner.  It  would  appear  more  likely  that  Egyptian 
medicine  had  sprung  from  various  specialized  practices  taught  by 
the  father  to  his  son  or  by  the  master  to  his  pupil. 

In  1933  Rene  Fournier  published  a  book  on  Egyptian  medicine  “ 
in  which  he  tried  to  give  a  general  outline  of  our  knowledge  of  all 
its  branches.  On  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  historian  Manetho 
and  the  Smith  papyrus,  Fournier  believes  that  dissection  of  human 
bodies  had  been  performed  for  anatomical  studies.®*  He  estimates 
the  Egyptian  materia  medica  as  numbering  more  than  five  hundred 
substances,  of  which  some  were  magic,  others  empiric.®®  He  sees 
a  close  relationship  between  magic  and  science  ®*  and  thinks  Egypt 
the  origin  of  medicine,  from  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  exten¬ 
sively.®®  It  is  probably  going  too  far  to  assert  that  the  theory  of 
the  Metu  was  the  germ  of  the  humoral  doctrine,  and  that  this  antici¬ 
pated  in  its  turn  the  propagation  of  oxygen  and  bacteria.®*  And 
Fournier  also  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  papyrus  Brugsch  minor 
had  already  been  published  many  years  previously,®^  but  on  the 
whole  the  book  is  well  written  and  gives  a  fair  picture  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  at  the  time  of  its  publication. 

It  was  in  the  same  year  that  Hermann  Ranke  tried  to  sketch  the 
development  of  Egyptian  medicine.®*  Comparing  the  papyrus  Ebers 
with  the  younger  papyri  and  analysing  the  papyrus  Smith,  Ranke 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  ancient  times  both  medicine  and 
surgery  were  based  on  observation,  degenerating  during  the  period 
of  the  Hyksos  (circa  1800  to  1600  B.  C.)  into  mythology  and 
magic.  Ranke’s  essay  was  to  some  extent  a  forerunner  of  the 
thorough  analysis  of  the  whole  material  begun  by  the  Berlin  Egypt¬ 
ologist  Hermann  Grapow  in  1935.  So  far  only  the  first  part  of 

“  Rene  Fournier,  La  medecine  egyptienne.  Bordeaux,  1933. 

”  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  10-11.  ”  Cf.  ibid.  p.  77. 

"  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  52-55.  “  Cf.  ibid.  p.  12. 

“  Cf.  ibid.  p.  75.  "  Cf.  ibid.  p.  5. 

**  Hermann  Ranke,  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  ancient  Egypt.  In :  Bulletin  of 

the  Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  I,  1933, 
pp.  237-257. 
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Grapow’s  investigation  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  papyri  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.*®  Grapow  distinguishes  two  fundamental  elements  in  the 
papyri :  “  diagnoses  ”  and  “  prescriptions.”  ®®  Their  formal  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  diagnoses  use  coherent  sentences, 
whereas  the  prescriptions  use  words  loosely  connected.®^  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  a  chronological  difference;  it  rather  represents  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  text-book  and  collection  of  recipes.®*  The  diagnoses 
then  are  remnants  of  old  text-books  of  which  quite  a  few  must  have 
existed.  And  Grapow  in  analysing  the  papyri  tries  to  reconstruct 
the  titles  and  contents  of  these  old  books.  Thus  the  gynecological 
papyrus  Kahun  represents  an  old  book  on  gynecology,  the  Edwin 
Smith  papyrus  a  similar  book  on  wounds,  whereas  the  Ebers  con¬ 
tains  remnants  of  many  different  books ;  on  vessels,  opthalmology, 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  etc.  The  papyri  Ebers,  Hearst  and  Berlin 
3038  are  three  big  compilations  of  which  the  first  is  the  best  and  the 
last  the  worst.  The  compilers  had  some  kind  of  card  index  at  hand, 
each  card  containing  only  one  or  very  few  notes.®*  This  would 
account  for  the  fact  that  some  recipes  are  repeated  or  are  not  placed 
in  their  right  order.  Grapow  devotes  some  space  to  a  comparison 
of  orthography,  one  of  the  chief  results  of  which  is  that  the  scribes 
of  the  Ebers  and  Hearst  simply  followed  the  heterogeneous  origi¬ 
nals  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  these  two  papyri  are  not  dependent 
on  each  other.®*  Whereas  the  physician  is  usually  designated  by 
“  you,”  as  in  direct  address  to  the  reader,  the  patient  is  indicated  by 
various  forms  such  as  “  man,”  “  woman,”  ”  somebody  who  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  .  .  .  ,”  a  difference  which  is  important  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sources.®* 

Grapow’s  book  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  hieroglyphs  and  I 
am  therefore  not  able  to  appreciate  all  the  various  aspects  which  it 
presents.  But  fortunately  Grapow  also  published  a  shorter  essay  ®® 

Hermann  Grapow,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  altagyptischen  Papyri.  I.  Teil. 
Leipzig,  1935  (Mitteilungen  der  vorderasiat.-aegypt.  Gesellsch.  40.  Band,  1.  Heft). 

"  Cf.  ibid.  p.  8.  ••  Cf.  ibid.  p.  72. 

"  Cf.  ibid.  p.  11.  “  Cf.  ibid.  p.  86. 

•’  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  11-12.  •“  Cf.  ibid.  pp.  96-111. 

**  Hermann  Grapow,  Die  agyptischen  medizinischen  Papyrus  und  was  sie 
enthalten.  In:  Miinchener  Medizinische  Wochenschrift,  82,  1935,  pp.  958-962  and 
1002-1005. 
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omitting  the  more  technical  and  linguistic  details  and  adding  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  broader  issues.  A  correct  interpretation  of  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  is  difficult  since  they  were  abbreviated,*^  but  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  drugs  might  be  furthered  by  comparison  with  Greek 
pharmacological  writings.*®  Grapow  is  moreover  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  some  influence  of  Egyptian  medicine  on  its  Greek  suc¬ 
cessor.**  The  language  of  the  diagnoses  is  that  of  scientific  teach¬ 
ing,  quite  analogous  to  that  of  the  mathematical  texts.^*  This 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  designation  of  drugs  does  not  con¬ 
tain  new  words,  leads  Grapow  to  the  conclusion  that  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian  medicine,  showing  a  scientific  character,  reached  its  full  de¬ 
velopment  and  was  completed  before  1600  B.  C.  and  that  in  the 
time  of  the  New  Kingdom,  it  degenerated  into  sorcery. 

We  have  to  wait  for  the  second  part  of  Grapow’s  work  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Gardiner  will  soon  edit  the  medical  parts  (i.  e.  nos. 
6  and  8)  of  the  Chester-Beatty  Papyri.^*  But  so  much  seems  to  be 
certain,  that  the  last  five  years  have  not  only  brought  an  increase  of 
our  detailed  knowledge  of  Egyptian  medicine  but  have  also  put  it 
on  a  sounder  philological  basis  allowing  us  to  understand  its  chrono¬ 
logical  development  and  making  us  less  dependent  on  imagination 
and  general  hypotheses. 


"  Cf.  ibid.  p.  1004. 

"  Cf.  ibid. 

••  Cf.  ibid.  p.  1005. 

”  Cf.  ibid.  p.  959. 

”  Ci  ibid.  p.  1004. 

Cf.  H.  R  Hall,  The  Chester-Beatty  Egyptian  Papyri.  In :  The  British 
Museum  Quarterly,  V,  1930-1931,  pp.  46-47. 


ANOTHER  MANUSCRIPT  OF  LEONARD  OF 
BERTIPAGLIA  AND  JOHN  DE  TRACIA 

LYNN  THORNDIKE 
Columbia  University 

Last  summer  at  the  Vatican  Library  I  for  the  first  time  encoun¬ 
tered  together  in  one  manuscript  the  two  surgical  works  which  were 
discussed  in  successive  chapters  of  my  Science  and  Thought  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century}  The  manuscript  was  Vatican  Palatine  Latin 
1319  and  opened  at  fol.  Ir  with  the  work  of  Leonard  of  Bertipaglia, 
while  at  fols.  77r-118  *  came  the  Practica,  here  attributed  to  lohannes 
de  Tracia,  another  variant  spelling  and  perhaps  the  most  preferable 
as  being  the  simplest  to  add  to  Ptraccia,  Prattia  and  Braccia.  At 
fol.  119r  opens  the  Isagoge  of  Johannitius  to  the  Tegni  of  Galen, 
and  other  medical  works  fill  out  the  manuscript. 

The  chief  feature  distinguishing  the  text  of  Leonard  of  Berti¬ 
paglia  in  our  manuscript  is  a  third  version  (C)  of  his  preface, 
differing  both  from  that  in  the  printed  editions  (B)  and  from  that 
(A)  which  I  published  in  1929  from  other  manuscripts,®  although 
to  begin  with,  at  least,  it  is  more  like  the  latter.  It  is  reproduced 
herewith.  The  writing  is  small,  abbreviated  and  at  times  hard  to 
decipher. 

Incipiamus  in  nomine  domini  nostri  Ihesu  Christi  eiusque 
matris  Marie  virginis  intemerate  qui  me  et  vos  omnes  addi- 
scentes  in  viam  cognoscendi  veritatem  dirigat  nostras  intellectus 
divino  lumine  illustrando  cuius  et  gratia  mihi  in  hoc  opere  assit 
ut  ipsius  cyrurgie  que  partim  dependet  ex  cognitione  canonum 
universalium  medicine  et  partim  ex  longitudine  frequentie 
actionum  medicine  magistrorum  per  viam  experimenti  per- 
fectam  edificationem  ad  servitium  eius  vestreque  operationis 

'Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1929:  Chapter  III,  “The  Manuscript 
Text  of  the  Cirurgia  of  Leonard  of  Bertipaglia  ” ;  Chapter  IV,  “  A  Practica 
Cirurgie  ascribed  to  John  Braccia  of  Milan  or  to  Peter  of  Tossignano.” 

*  Or,  according  to  an  independent  and  presumably  older  system  of  numbering 
which  is  followed  in  the  table  of  contents  at  fol.  118v,  fols.  1-43. 

*  Science  and  Thought  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  1929,  p.  269. 
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et  exercitii  in  ea  accurtato  sermone  vobis  addiscere  valeam  iuxta 
vere  scientie  medicinalis  traditionem  et  acquisitionem.  Non 
enim  quis  potest  esse  medicus  et  medicator  perfectus  nisi  fulcitus 
dupplici  veritate  teste  Alphorabio  (sic)  in  De  ortu  scientiarum. 
Quarum  una  est  super  universalia  et  canones  ex  libris  medicine 
et  altera  advenit  semper  per  longitudinem  experimenti  et  visiones 
corporum  infirmorum  per  quam  medicus  metiri  potest  medicinas 
et  curationem  secundum  unumquodque  corpus  in  unaquaque 
dispositione.  Neque(?)  autem  altera  illarum  virtutum  defi- 
ciente  recepte  in  hoc  libello  complurissime  date  sunt  per  me 
magistrum  Leonhardumde  Predopalea  annodomini  M"  CCCC“ 
XXI °  quo  anno  deputatus  fui  ad  lecturam  cyrurgie  in  studio 
sublimi  Paduano  per  rectores  ducalis  domini  Venetiarum. 

The  emphasis  upon  clinical  experience  and  observation  is  note¬ 
worthy,  and  our  manuscript  confirms  the  date  1421  for  Leonard’s 
work  or  course  of  lectures  on  surgery.  Our  manuscript  resembles 
the  printed  text  in  consisting  of  four  treatises  and  not  indicating 
the  transition  from  the  third  to  fourth  Fen  of  Avicenna  whose  order 
of  presentation  Leonard  roughly  follows.  The  last  chapter  heading 
of  Leonard’s  work  in  our  manuscript  is  for  chapter  25  of  “  Tracta- 
tus  primus  de  ulceribus  et  fistulis  ”  at  fol.  70r  and  reads,  “  De  errore 
contingente  circa  fracturam  cranei  et  de  signis  ipsam  fracturam 
cranei  significantibus.”  Apparently  most  of  the  original  matter 
which  I  noted  in  1929  from  other  manuscripts  is  not  included  in  our 
present  manuscript. 

Before  turning  from  Leonard  of  Bertipaglia  to  John  de  Pratia 
we  may  notice  some  other  manuscripts  of  Leonard’s  work  not 
mentioned  in  my  chapter  on  it  in  1929. 

Wolfenbiittel  4007,  15th  century,  fols.  263r,  col.  1-321  v,  col.  2. 
After  the  rubric,  “  Practica  cirurgie  magistri  Leonardi  B.,”  come 
two  prefaces  opening  respectively,  “  Altitonantis  implorabo  auxilium 
...”  (the  preface  found  in  the  printed  editions),  and  ”  Incipiamus 
ergo  in  nomine  ...”  (that  of  the  manuscripts).  The  text  proper 
opens :  “  Flegmon  est  apostema  sanguineum  rubei  coloris  ...”  An 
insert  in  the  margin  in  a  different  hand  gives  the  date  of  composition 
as  1422  rather  than  1421 :  “  He  sunt  recepte  date  per  magistrum 
leonardum  de  bertopalea  anno  domini  1422  suis  sociis  qui  deputatus 
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fuit  ad  lecturam  per  rectores  ducalis  domini  in  studio  paduano  et 
hoc  super  3am  4am  et  Sam  quarti  canonis  Avicenne.”  This  MS 
gives  the  full  manuscript  text  with  the  original  passages  and  the  two 
astrological  tractates,  of  which  the  last  is  dated  “  MCCCCXXIIII 
de  mense  Martii  ”  (not  MCCCCXXVIII  as  in  Heinemann’s  cata¬ 
logue)  and  “  Padue  1424.” 

Naples,  National  Library,  VIII.  D.  41.  Leonard’s  work  occupies 
the  entire  MS  of  which  the  double-columned  pages  are  unnumbered. 
It  opens  with  preface  A,  gives  the  date  of  composition  as  1421,  and 
represents  the  fuller  manuscript  text,  with  the  second  and  closing 
astrological  tractate  dated  in  1424  as  usual. 

Bodleian  Library,  Canon.  Misc.  427,  paper  copy  of  1468  A.  D., 
fols.  5-79v.  Some  of  the  rubrics  appear  to  have  been  written  in  by 
a  still  later  hand.  No  dates  of  composition  seem  given  and  there  are 
no  prefaces,  the  text  opening,  “  Flegmon  est  apostema  sanguineum 
rubei  coloris  ...”  as  usual.  It  is  the  fuller  manuscript  text  and 
ends  with  the  astrological  tract. 

I  have  examined  personally  the  manuscripts  thus  far  listed  but 
not  those  that  follow. 

Prag  1998,  15th  century,  fols.  61r-116v:  “  Recepte  date  a.  1421 
suis  sociis  et  hoc  super  iii.  iv.  v.  fen  IV  canonis  Avicenne.  Inci- 
piamus  ergo  .../...  nisi  cite  succurratur  cum  medicinis.  Explicit 
tractatus  in  cyrurgia  secundum  ordinem  Avicenne  editus  per  egre- 
gium  doctorem  cyrurgie  dom.  mag.  Leonardum  in  Padua.” 

Florence,  Laurentian  Library,  Ashburnham  149  (217,  numbered 
143  in  C.  Paoli’s  Catalogue),  15th  century,  fols.  95-99;  “Recepte 
extracte  ex  practica  L.  de  Bertapaglia  de  Padua.”  Probably  only 
extracts. 

Florence,  Riccard.  L.  III.  V  and  N.  IV.  XV.  For  further  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  MSS  see  G.  Lami,  Catalogus  codicum  manuscriptorum 
qui  in  bibliotheca  Riccardiana  Florentiae  adservantur,  1756.  The 
present  numbers  or  shelf-marks  are  different. 

We  now  turn  back  to  our  Vatican  manuscript,  Palat.  lat.  1319, 
where  the  “  Practica  lohannis  de  Tracia  ”  opens,  “  Capitulum 
primum  de  flegmone  et  eius  cura.  Causa  antecedens  intrinseca 
flegmonis  est  ex  repletione  humorum  ...”  and  closes,  “  .  .  .  vinum 
si  vellet  bibere  sit  aquosum  debile  bruscum  et  sit  aque  in  dupplici 
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quantitate  respectu  vini.  Finis.”  Of  the  four  manuscripts  of  this 
work  which  I  described  in  1929,  Vienna  2358  most  closely  resembled 
our  present  text.  Instead  of  “  Macarulus  ”  *  our  manuscript  reads, 
”  mei  Karuli,”  showing  that  Carlo  Visconti  is  clearly  indicated.  It 
does  not  contain  the  passage  concerning  the  case  of  dropsy.® 


*  Science  and  Thought  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  1929,  p.  81. 
‘  Ibid.,  pp.  278-9. 


WINCKELMANN  AND  THE  TRANSLATION  OF 
DIOSCURIDES 

LUDWIG  EDELSTEIN 

The  first  German  translation  of  Dioscurides  appeared  in  1546, 
while  the  second  was  not  published  until  1902.^  However,  in  the 
long  period  between  those  two  dates  another  German  version  was  at 
least  planned.  It  was  J.  J.  Winckelmann  (1717-1768),  the  founder 
of  classical  archeology,  who  was  charged  with  this  task  by  G.  L. 
Bianconi,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Dresden.  Bian- 
coni,  a  physician  at  the  court  of  Friedrich  Christian  of  Saxony, 
was  much  interested  in  ancient  medicine.  He  intended  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Celsus.*  He  asked  J.  J.  Reiske,  a  very  famous  German 
philologist,  to  transcribe  for  him  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Aelius 
Promotus,  which  he  had  had  copied  in  Italy,  but  Reiske  thought  this 
bad  compilation  not  worth  publishing.®  Enthusiastic  for  Greek 
literature  as  a  whole,  Bianconi  first  had  suggested  to  Winckelmann 
to  make  a  German  translation  of  Pindar  and  the  Pindar-Scholia, 
but  when  Winckelmann  explained  to  him  the  difficulties  of  this  task, 
Bianconi  immediately  proposed  another  plan.  Winckelmann  writes 
about  it  as  follows  (Dec.  29,  1754) : 

“  Dieses  (Projekt)  bestand  in  der  Verfertigung  einer  neuen 
Ubersetzung  von  dem  griechischen  Arzt  Dioscorides,  welches,  weil 
Du  ihn  nicht  kennst,  ein  Folioband  von  vier  Finger  Dicke  ist.  Alle 
Ausgaben  davon  sind  gemacht  ohne  Collation  des  beriihmten  griechi¬ 
schen  Codicis  von  1200  bis  1300  Jahren  in  der  Wiener  Bibliothek.^ 
Diese  Gbersetzung  sollte  von  Wort  zu  Wort  gemacht  werden,  damit 

^  1546,  Frankfurt  a.  Main,  Dioscoridis  Krauterbuch,  ubers.  v.  I.  Danz  v.  Ast. 
(cf.  Ludwig  Choulant,  Handbuch  d.  Bucherkunde  fiir  d.  alte  Medizin,  1841,  Neu- 
druck  Munchen  1926,  p.  81,  §  17)  ;  1902,  Stuttgart,  Des  Pedanios  Dioskurides  aus 
Anazarbos  Arzneimittellehre  in  5  Biichern,  iibers.  u.  mit  Erklarungen  versehen  von 
Prof.  Dr.  I.  Berendes. 

’  Lettres  Italiennes  sur  Cornelius  Celsus,  Rome  1779. 

*  It  was  the  Svva/iep6p  of  Aelius  Promotus,  as  E.  Rohde  concludes  from  Reiske’s 
autobiography  (cf.  Kleine  Schriften  I,  p.  381,  Tubingen  1901). 

*  It  is  the  Codex  Vindobonensis  Med.  I,  written  for  Anicia  Juliana  about  500  A.  D. 
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er  aus  derselben  hernach  eine  zierliche  Umschreibung  entwerfen 
konnte,  weil  er  kein  Griechisch  versteht.  Ich  suchte  anfanglich 
Ausfliichte  und  schob,  da  dieses  nichts  verfangen  wollte,  bei  einem 
so  feinen  Kopf,  die  Sache  in  die  Lange,  weil  ich  glaubte,  er  ware 
mir  nothwendig  zu  Erreichung  meiner  Absichten.  Er  machte  mir 
tausend  angenehme  Promessen.  Weil  er  wohl  einsah,  dass  es  eine 
Arbeit  sei,  welche  diesen  Winter  nicht  konnte  geendet  werden,  und 
ich  allezeit  darauf  bestand,  auf  Ostern  nach  Rom  zu  gehen :  so  fing 
er  an,  mir  viel  Schwierigkeiten  zu  zeigen,  die  ich  in  Rom  finden 
wurde,  und  drehte  das  Ding  so  wunderbar  herum,  bis  er  mir  endlich 
entdeckte,  dass  er  wiinsche,  mich  bei  sich  zu  behalten,  mir  eine  kleine 
Pension  zu  verschaffen,  um  dieses  Werk  zu  endigen,  und  die  Reise 
nach  Wien  zu  thun,  daselbst  die  Collation  des  Codex,  die  Erganzung 
der  theils  mangelhaften,  theils  dunklen  Stellen  anzustellen,  ein 
gewisses  Werk,  welches  unediert  daselbst  ist  und  hierzu  gehort,® 
zu  copieren,  und  endlich  die  gehorigen  Anmerkungen  und  Indices 
auszuarbeiten,  welches  eine  Arbeit  zum  wenigsten  von  zwei  Jahren 
wurde  gewesen  sein,  wenn  ich  den  ganzen  Tag  gearbeitet  hatte. 
Er  ist  willens,  eine  Reise  nach  Italien  zu  thun,  und  diese  Reise  sollte 
bis  zur  Vollendung  dieses  Werkes  aufgeschoben  bleiben. 

“  Er  Hess  mir  keine  Ruhe,  ich  musste  den  Anfang  machen ;  ich 
merkte  aber,  dass  er  mich  bloss  zu  nutzen  suchte,  und  machte  mich 
los  davon.  Er  schien  nicht  sehr  empfindlich  zu  sein  und  glaubte 
noch  immer,  mich  zu  seinen  Absichten  zu  bewegen.  Von  dieser  Zeit 
an  ging  ich  seltener  zu  ihm  und  schlug  alle  seine  Offerten  aus ;  und 
um  Ruhe  zu  haben,  verwies  ich  alles  auf  die  miindliche  Entscheidung 
des  Beichtvaters.  Man  rechnete  von  da  an  bis  zur  Ruckkunft  des 
Hofes  fiinf  Wochen.  Ich  dachte,  fing  er  an,  wir  suchten  auch  diese 
fiinf  Wochen  zu  nutzen.  Warum  nicht,  war  meine  Ant  wort.  Gut, 
sagte  er,  Sie  sind  so  giitig  und  fangen  eine  Ubersetzung  an,  welche 

*  These  words  probably  refer  to  the  fragments  of  Krateuas  which  are  preserved 
in  the  Codex  under  the  text  of  Dioscurides.  The  first  who  copied  them,  was  C. 
Weigel  (1793,  cf.  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini  phographice  depicti,  X,  1906,  p.  49),  who 
intended  to  publish  them  in  his  Anecdota  Bibliothecae  Vindobonensis  (cf.  M.  Well- 
mann,  Krateuas,  Abh.  Gott.  Akad.  1897,  p.  10).  These  fragments  then  are  among 
the  few  parts  of  the  manuscript,  which  were  never  edited  before  — .  The  “  Carmen 
cui  de  viribus  herbarum  inscribitur  ”  was  printed  by  that  time  under  the  name  of 
Dioscurides  (cf.  L.  Choulant,  1.  c.,  p.  129,  §  32  et  Codices  Graeci  et  Latini,  1.  c.,  p.  74). 
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Sie  binnen  dieser  Zeit  endigen  konnen.  Er  kam  mit  einer  elenden 
und  mangelhaften  Brochure  Moschions,  eines  griechischen  Arztes, 
de  morbis  muHerum.  Er  schickte  mir  das  Buch  auf  meine  Stube 
noch  um  elf  Uhr  des  Nachts.  Ich  schickte  es  ihm  zuriick  und  ging 
nicht  wieder  zu  ihm.”  * 


*The  quotation  is  taken  from  Carl  Justi,  Winckelmann  u.  seine  Zeitgenossen’, 
1898,  I,  p.  311-12. 
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CONNECTICUT 
Yale  University,  New  Haven 

1.  During  the  past  five  years  Dr.  John  F.  Fulton  has  given  an  informal 
seminar  which  has  generally  met  once  a  week  throughout  the  year.  This 
year’s  course  was  announced  as  “  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Physiology 
and  the  Medical  Sciences.  Informal  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  phy¬ 
siology  and  medicine.  The  various  systems,  circulation,  respiration, 
nervous  system,  digestion,  etc.  will  be  considered  as  separate  themes  and 
their  development  traced.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  papers  from 
time  to  time  on  individual  investigators.”  The  following  subjects  were 
discussed  before  Christmas:  the  Aristotelian  method  in  Science,  Galen 
as  an  experimental  physiologist,  Vesalius,  Servetus,  Columbus,  Cesal- 
pinus  and  the  forerunners  of  the  circulation,  the  experimental  physicists, 
Fabricius  and  Harvey,  the  Royal  Society,  Malpighi,  De  Graaf  and  Swam¬ 
merdam,  Robert  Boyle,  Robert  Hooke  and  Richard  Lower,  Stephen 
Hales,  Albrecht  von  Haller.  After  Christmas  the  later  18th  and  19th 
centuries  will  be  discussed. 

2.  The  Nathan  Smith  Medical  Club 

The  Nathan  Smith  Medical  Club  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Yale 
University  was  organized  in  1921.  This  group  is  a  student-faculty 
organization  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  medicine.  It  meets 
monthly  during  the  academic  year  at  which  time  papers  are  presented 
usually  by  the  student  members  and  occasionally  by  the  faculty  members. 
From  time  to  time  invited  guests  address  the  club  and  on  occasions  the 
club  has  sponsored  public  lectures  on  the  history  of  medicine  at  the 
Medical  School. 

The  Club  is  limited  to  twelve  student  members  and  to  ten  faculty 
members.  The  student  members  are  chosen  from  the  third  and  fourth 
year  classes  and  the  students  themselves  elect  their  successors. 

The  organization  is  a  very  loose  one,  the  only  officers  being  the 
secretary  who  is  a  fourth  year  student. 

The  club  meetings  are  held  in  the  homes  of  the  faculty  members. 

3.  The  Beaumont  Medical  Club 

The  Beaumont  Medical  Club  was  organized  on  December  14,  1920 
under  the  following  plan  which  is  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  The 
Beaumont  Medical  Club. 

“  We,  the  undersigned,  having  a  particular  and  intensive  interest 
in  the  medicine  of  the  past,  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  contributed 
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to  its  welfare,  hereby  associate  ourselves  as  a  club  for  the  better 
study  and  discussion  of  these  topics  and  for  the  promulgation  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  in  this 
state  in  whatever  way  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable.” 

The  active  membership  in  the  Beaumont  Medical  Club  is  limited  to 
twenty- five  and  the  honorary  members  to  ten.  The  Club  meets  regularly 
three  times  a  year,  and  there  are  special  meetings  from  time  to  time.  In 
addition,  through  the  will  of  Dr.  William  H.  Carmalt,  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Club,  the  Beaumont  Lectureship  on  the  History  of  Medicine 
was  established  in  1930.  By  means  of  this  Lectureship  some  outstanding 
figure  in  the  world  of  medical  history  is  invited  each  year  to  give  a 
public  lecture  at  the  School  of  Medicine,  Yale  University. 

The  Club  has  interested  itself  in  collecting  medical  items,  particularly 
those  relating  to  Dr.  William  Beaumont.  These  are  deposited  in  the 
Sterling  Memorial  Library  of  Yale  University. 

The  Club  has  also  been  instrumental  in  memorializing  Dr.  William 
Beaumont  by  a  tablet  placed  on  the  Green  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  his 
birthplace.  During  the  past  year  the  Club  was  instrumental  in  naming  a 
State  Highway  running  from  Lebanon  to  Willimantic,  Connecticut  as 
the  Beaumont  Memorial  Highway. 

As  a  rule,  at  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  the  members  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  literary  program.  However,  from  time  to  time  invited 
guests  have  presented  papers. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  Beaumont  Medical  Club  are  held  the 
second  Friday  of  October,  December  and  March. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Club  from  the  time  of  its  organization: 

1920- 1921 

“  James  Gates  Percival,  Physician,  Poet,  Geologist.” — Herbert 
Thoms. 

“  Some  Remarks  on  ‘  Cases  and  Observations  by  The  Medical 
Society  of  New  Haven  County,  1788’.” — George  Blumer. 

“  On  the  History  of  the  Introduction  of  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandages 
as  a  Fixation  Dressing.” — Leonard  W.  Bacon. 

“  The  Diary  of  Joseph  Dennison.  Ordered  South  in  1788.” — Charles 
M.  Williams. 

1921- 1922 

“  Some  Early  Medical  Teachers  in  Connecticut.” — H.  W.  Ferris. 

“  Development  of  the  Venereal  Battalion.” — Charles  M.  Williams. 

“  Joseph  Barrett,  M.  D.  of  Middletown.” — F.  K.  Hallock. 

”  A  Note  on  the  Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis,  from  the  Writings  of 
Daniel  Turner  M.  D.  (Hon.)  Yale  1723.” — John  E.  Lane. 
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1922- 1923 

“  Medicine  in  New  London  One  Hundred  Years  Ago.” — Charles  B. 
Graves. 

“  Bishop  Berkeley  and  His  Tar  Water.” — H.  S.  Arnold. 

“  A  Note  on  the  Early  Reference  to  the  Dietary  Use  of  Liver  in  the 
Treatment  of  Ophthalmics.” — L.  B.  Mendel. 

“  Dr.  Malines  Conklin  Leavenworth,  Physician  and  Botanist.” — 
George  M.  Smith. 

“  Moliere  and  the  Doctors.” — Professor  Charles  C.  Clarke. 

1923- 1924 

“  A  History  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition.” — L.  B.  Mendel. 

“  Physicians  in  Fiction.  Dr.  Sampson  of  Charles  Reade’s  Hard- 
cash.” — George  Blumer. 

“  Memoirs  of  a  Texas  Surgeon,  the  late  Dr.  George  Cupples  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.” — Dr.  G.  Alder  Blumer. 

“  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Professor  Edward  C.  Sequin  of  New 
York.”— F.  K.  Hallock. 

“  Health  Legislation  in  Colonial  Connecticut.” — C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 

“  Early  Associations  in  Physiological  Chemistry.” — R.  H.  Chitten¬ 
den. 

1924- 1925 

“  References  to  Syphilis  in  Early  Colonial  Literature.” — John  E. 
Lane. 

“  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith,  Physician,  Editor,  ‘  Connecticut  Wit’.” — 
Herbert  Thoms. 

“  Babylonian  Medicine.” — Professor  Albert  T.  Clay. 

“  An  Early  Yale  Medicine  Student,  Dr.  E.  A.  Anderson.” — George 
Blumer. 

“  Note  on  a  Neglected  Subject  in  Therapeutics  in  the  16th  Cen¬ 
tury.” — Arthur  N.  Ailing. 

“  The  Versatile  Sir  John  Hill,  M.  D.”— L.  L.  Woodruff. 

“  A  Durham  Herb-Doctor,  John  Williams.” — F.  K.  Hallock. 

1925- 1926 

“  History  of  Newgate  Prison.” — C.  J.  Bartlett. 

“  Some  Notes  on  Colonial  Medicine  in  Connecticut.” — W.  R. 
Steiner. 

“  The  Physician  in  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  World.” — Professor 
Walter  A.  Heidel. 

“  The  Discovery  of  Valves  in  the  Veins.” — E.  C.  Streeter. 

“  Medieval  Medicine  in  the  Orient.” — C.  E.-A.  Winslow. 
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1926- 1927 

“William  Andrus  Alcott,  Physician,  Educator,  Writer.” — Herbert 
Thoms. 

“  The  History  of  Hemostasis.” — S.  C.  Harvey. 

“  Jared  Eliot,  Pastor  and  Physician.” — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

“  Philip  Turner  of  Norwich.” — C.  B.  Graves. 

“  Contemporary  Impressions  of  Lebanon  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution.” — J.  E.  Lane. 

“  Some  Personalities  of  Contemporary  Medical  History.” — E.  P. 
Underhill. 

“  Sickness,  Now  and  Then.” — E.  T.  Bradstreet. 

1927- 1928 

“  Dr.  Joel  Shew  and  the  Water  Cure  Movement  in  America.” — F. 
K.  Hallock. 

“  Jean-Francois  Coste.” — J.  E.  Lane. 

“  Gideon  Mantel,  Physician  and  Geologist.” — D.  R.  Lyman. 
“Albigence  Waldo,  Surgeon,  and  His  Diary  Written  at  Valley 
Forge.” — Herbert  Thoms. 

1928- 1929 

“  Some  Note  on  the  Development  of  our  Conception  of  Arterial 
Peristalsis.” — L.  W.  Bacon. 

“  The  Relation  of  Medicine  to  the  Art  of  Printing.” — E.  C.  Streeter. 
“  Changing  Fashions  in  Medicine  as  Exemplified  in  the  History 
of  Ringworm.” — C.  M.  Williams. 

“  Jonathan  Knight  and  the  Founding  of  the  Yale  Medical  School.” — 
H.  S.  Burr. 

“  A  Successful  Hunt  for  a  Portrait  of  Willan.” — J.  E.  Lane. 

“  An  Excerpt  from  Dunlap’s  Diary  in  Relation  to  Beaumont.” — W. 
H.  Carmalt. 

1929- 1930 

“  Typhoid  Fever  and  Nathan  Smith.” — J.  R.  Paul. 

“  Benjamin  Gale.” — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

“  The  Early  History  of  the  Hartford  Medical  Society.” — W.  R. 
Steiner. 

“  Walter  Channing  and  Etherization  in  Childbirth.” — Herbert 
Thoms. 

1930- 1931 

“  The  Perigrinating  Dr.  William  Tully.” — H.  B.  Ferris. 

"  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  Essay  on  Guaiac.” — Professor  Clarence 
Mendel. 

“  Robert  Boyle’s  Position  in  the  History  of  Science.” — J.  F.  Fulton. 
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“  William  Beaumont  the  Man.” — Dr.  W.  S.  Miller,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin.  (W.  H.  Carmalt  Lecture.) 

“  A  Little  Journey  in  Homeopathy.” — E.  H.  Jenkins. 

“  Gaylord  Farm  and  Its  Problems.” — D.  R.  Lyman. 

1931- 1932 

“  Dr.  Westal  Willoughby  of  Goshen,  Pioneer,  Politician,  Phy¬ 
sician.” — Creighton  Barker. 

“  Some  Additional  Letters  of  Jonathan  Knight.” — H.  S.  Burr. 

“  Eli  Ives,  Practitioner,  Teacher  and  Botanist.” — George  Blumer. 

“  The  Beginnings  of  Obstetrics  in  America.” — Herbert  Thoms. 

“  Fracastoro’s  Poem  ‘  Syphilis  ’  with  Some  Discussion  of  the  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Word.” — Professor  G.  L.  Hendrickson. 

“  The  Tribulations  of  Samuel  Thomson.” — A.  N.  Ailing. 

1932- 1933 

“  Dr.  Elisha  North  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  the  Founder  of 
the  First  Eye  Infirmary  in  the  United  States.” — W.  R.  Steiner. 

“  An  Account  of  the  International  Congress  of  the  History  of 
Medicine  Held  at  Bucarest  1932.” — J.  F.  Fulton. 

“  Dr.  James  Thacher  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  An  Erudite 
Physician  of  Revolutionary  and  Post-Revolutionary  Fame.” — 
W.  R.  Steiner. 

“Plenk  (1732-1807).”— J.  E.  Lane. 

“  The  Discoverer  of  Anaesthesia.” — W.  H.  Erving. 

“  Thomas  Minor,  M.  D.  an  Early  Connecticut  Physician  of  Excep¬ 
tional  Culture.” — F.  K.  Hallock. 

1933- 1934 

“  Jean  Deveze  in  the  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  at  Philadelphia  in 
1793.”— J.  E.  Lane. 

“  The  Contributions  of  William  Beaumont  to  the  Physiologry  of 
Digestion.” — H.  E.  Sigerist.  (W.  H.  Carmalt  Lecture.) 

“  Our  First  Connecticut  Epidemiologist  Noah  Webster.” — C.  E.-A. 
Winslow. 

“  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  First  Visit  to  New  Haven.” — Creighton 
Barker. 

“  An  Eighteenth  Century  American  Medical  Museum.” — J.  R.  Paul. 

“  Remarks  upon  the  Presentation  of  Some  Beaumont  Letters.” — W. 
R.  Steiner. 

1934- 1935 

“  Jean  Paul  Marat.” — S.  Bayne-Jones. 

“  The  Articella.” — Harvey  Cushing. 

“  Thomas  Young  of  Sharon,  Connecticut.” — S.  C.  Harvey. 

“  Some  Remarks  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care.” — H.  S.  Burr. 
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“  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge.” — Professor  N.  B.  Paradise. 

“  Limiting  Factors  in  the  Advancement  of  Science  as  Observed  by 
the  History  of  Embryology.” — Dr.  Joseph  Needham,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  (W.  H.  Carmalt  Lecture.) 

1935-1936 

“  The  Discovery  of  the  Lymphatics.” — John  F.  Fulton. 

“  Sixteenth  Century  Icthyolysis.” — George  M.  Smith. 

“  Certain  Old  American  Medical  Works.” — Dr.  Archibald  Malloch, 
New  York  City. 

.  Herbert  Thoms. 


MARYLAND 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore 
Institute  of  the  History  of  Medicine 
Dr.  Sigerist  delivered  the  following  lectures: 

January  10th — “  The  Protection  of  Health  in  the  Soviet  Union.”  The 
Social  Problems  Forum,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
School  of  Medicine. 

January  20th — “  The  History  of  Art  and  the  History  of  Medicine.” 

The  Boston  Medical  History  Club  and  Boston  Medical 
Library. 

January  21st — “  Social  Aspects  of  Medicine.”  Harvard  University, 
Medical  School. 

January  23rd — “The  Protection  of  Health  in  the  Soviet  Union.”  Cornell 
University  Medical  College. 

“  Problems  and  Methods  of  Medical  History.”  Colum¬ 
bia  University  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

January  24th — “  The  History  of  Medicine  in  Its  Social  Aspects.” 
Intern  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 

A  meeting  of  the  Osier  Historical  Society  was  held  at  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  the  State  of  Maryland  on  January  21,  1936. 
Dr.  John  Rathbone  Oliver  read  a  paper  on  “  An  unpublished  autograph 
letter  of  Dr.  John  Crawford  (1746-1813)”  and  Dr.  Sanford  V.  Larkey 
spoke  on  “  Children  and  witches.” 

Dr.  Sigerist  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies  that  was  held  in  Washington  January  31st  and 
February  1st. 


H.  E.  S. 


